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England’s Defense of Her Position 


YES, 1 AM A REALIST 





By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister 


T has been my lot to listen to more than one speech by 
a minister who came to this House to explain the reasons 
why he had felt it necessary to resign his office in the 
government. I have never been able to listen to such speeches 
without emotion. 

For a man to give up, as Mr. Duff Cooper has just so 
eloquently described, a great position in association with 
friends in pursuit of work in which he takes pride and in- 
terest—for a man to give up these things for conscience’s 
sake must lead every one to listen to him with respect. 

This afternoon I make no attempt to answer him or to 
defend myself against the strictures which he has laid upon 
the policy the government has been pursuing. 

Not that I have anything to withdraw or regret [cheers], 
but that in the course of this debate there will be no doubt 
other criticisms which can be answered before the debate 
closes, and I desire to open the discussion with a speech I 
would have made if Mr. Duff Cooper had not resigned. I 
do that in order that I may give the House a background 
as we see it of the events that have taken place and the 
decisions that have been taken. 

When the House met last Wednesday we were all under 
the shadow of an imminent menace. A war more stark and 
terrible than had ever taken place before seemed to be 
staring us in the face. Before | had sat down a message 
had come which gave us new hope that peace might yet be 
saved. That day, or a few days later, we joined in joy 
and thankfulness that the prayers of millions had been an- 
swered. 

Our anxiety has been lifted from our hearts. On the 
members of the Cabinet the strain of responsibility has been 
for weeks almost overwhelming. Some of us, I have no 
doubt, will carry the marks of it for the rest of our days. 

Necessarily, the weight fell heavier upon some shoulders 
than upon others. While all bore their parts, I would like 
here and now to pay a special tribute of gratitude and praise 
to the man upon whom fell the first brunt of those decisions 
which had to be taken day by day and almost hour by hour— 
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to the courage and patience and the wisdom of the Foreign 
Secretary (Viscount Halifax). His lofty conception of his 
duty, not only to this country but to all humanity, dominated 
us all and sustained us through the darkest hours. 

Before I come to describe the agreement which was signed 
at Munich in the early hours of Friday morning, I would 
like to remind the House of two things which I think it is 
very essential not to forget when these terms are being 
considered. 

The first is this. We did not go there to decide whether the 
predominantly German areas in the Sudetenland should be 
passed over to the German Reich. That had been decided 
already when the Czechoslovak government accepted the 
Anglo-French proposal. [Ironical labor cheers.] What we 
had to discuss was the method, the conditions and the time 
of the transfer of the territory. 

The second point we have to remember is that time was 
one of the essential factors. All the elements were present 
on the spot for the outbreak of a conflict which might have 
precipitated a catastrophe. There were considerable quan- 
tities of arms which were by no means confined to regularly 
organized forces and, therefore, it was essential that we 
should quickly reach a conclusion so that this painful and 
difficult operation of transfer might be carried out, beginning 
at the earliest moment and concluded as soon as was con- 
sistent with ordinary procedure, in order that we might 
avoid the possibility of something which might have rendered 
all our attempts at a peaceful solution useless. 

The House will remember that when I last addressed 
them, I gave them some account of the Godesberg memo- 
randum with the terms of which they are familiar. They 
will recollect also that I expressed frankly my view that the 
terms were such as were likely to shock public opinion gen- 
erally in the world and bring a prompt rejection by the 
Czechoslovak government. Those views were confirmed by 
the results. The immediate and unqualified rejection of that 
memorandum by the Czechoslovak government was com- 
municated to us at once by them. 
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What I think the House will desire to take into considera- 
tion first this afternoon is what is the difference between 
these unacceptable terms and the terms which were in- 
cluded in the agreement signed at Munich because it is on 
the difference between those two documents there will de- 
pend the judgment as to whether we were successful in what 
we set out to do. 

I say, first of all, that the Godesberg memorandum, al- 
though it was cast in the form of proposals, was in fact an 
ultimatum with a time limit of six days. On the other hand, 
the Munich agreement reverts to the Anglo-French plan 
which lays down the conditions for the abdication and the 
responsibility of the four powers and international super- 
vision of the main principles of that memorandum. 

Again, under the Munich agreement the evacuation of the 
territory which is to be occupied by German military forces 
is to be carried out in five clearly defined stages between 
the first of October and the tenth of October. 

Thirdly, the line up to which German troops will enter 
into occupation is no longer the line as laid down in the 
map which was attached to the Godesberg memorandum. 
It is a line to be fixed by an international commission. On 
that commission both Germany and Czechoslovakia are rep- 
resented. 

Take a fourth point. Under the Godesberg memorandum, 
areas on the Czech side of this German line laid down in 
the map, which was to be submitted to a plebiscite, were 
laid down in that map by Germany whereas those on the 
German side of the line were left undefined. Under the 
Munich agreement, all the plebiscite areas are to be de- 
fined by an international commission and the criterion is to 
be the predominantly German character of the areas, the 
interpretation of that phrase being left to the commission. 

The German line laid down in the map did take a 
number of areas which could not be called predominantly 
German in character. 

According to the Godesberg memorandum the occupation 
of plebiscite areas by German and Czech troops respectively 
was to continue up to the time of the plebiscite, when they 
were to be withdrawn while the plebiscite was being held. 
Under the Munich agreement, these plebiscite areas are to 
be occupied at once by an international force. 

The Godesberg memorandum did not indicate on what 
kind of areas the vote would be based. Accordingly, there 
were fears entertained on the side of the Czechs that large 
areas might be selected which would operate to the disad- 
vantage of Czechoslovakia. In the Munich arrangement, it 
is stated that the plebiscite is to be based on the conditions 
of the Saar plebiscite. That indicates that a vote is to be 
taken by small administrative areas. 

Under the Munich arrangement, the Czech government, 
while it is bound to carry out the evacuation of the territory 
without damaging existing installations, is not placed under 
the conditions of the Godesberg memorandum, to which 
much exception was taken in that they provided that no 
foodstuffs, goods, cattle or raw material were to be removed. 

Under the Godesberg memorandum, the detailed arrange- 
ments before the evacuation were to be settled by the Ger- 
mans and Czechs alone. Under the Munich agreement, the 
conditions of evacuation are to be laid down in detail by 
and international commission. [Cheers. ] 

Again, the Munich arrangement includes certain very 
valuable provisions which found no place at all in the 
Godesberg memorandum. I think every fair-minded and 
every serious-minded man or woman who takes into con- 
sideration the modifications of the memorandum must agree 
that they are of very considerable extent and that they are 
all in the same direction. [Ironical labor cheers. ] 


To those who dislike an ultimatum, who are anxious for 
a reasonable and orderly procedure, every one of these modi- 
fications is a step in the right direction. It is no longer an 
ultimatum. It is a method which is carried on largely under 
the supervision of an international body. 

Now, in giving a verdict upon the agreement, we should 
do well to avoid describing it as a personal or a national 
triumph for anybody. The real triumph is that it has shown 
that the representatives of four great powers can find it 
possible to agree on a way of carrying out a difficult and 
delicate operation by discussion instead of by loss of life. 
They have averted a catastrophe which would have ended 
civilization as we have known it. 

Relief at our escape from this great peril of war has 
everywhere been mingled in this country with profound 
feelings of [Labor cries of “shame! shame!” ] 

I have nothing to be ashamed of. [Loud cheers from gov- 
ernment supporters. | 

Those who have may hang their heads. 

We must all feel profound sympathy for a small and 
gallant nation in the hour of their national grief and loss. 
I say in the name of this House and of the people of this 
country that Czechoslovakia has earned our admiration and 
respect for her restraint and dignity, for her magnificent 
discipline in the face of such a trial as few nations have been 
called upon to suffer. 

General Syrovy (Jan Syrovy, Premier of Czechoslovakia ) 
said the other night in his broadcast that his government 
could have decided to stand up against over-powering forces 
but it would have meant the deaths of millions. The army 
whose courage no man has ever questioned have obeyed the 
order of their president as they would equally have obeyed 
had he told them to march to the trenches. 

It is my hope and my belief that under the new system 
of guaranties the new Czechoslovakia will find a greater 
security than it has enjoyed hitherto. We must recognize 
that she has been put in a position where she has got to 
reconstruct her own economy. In doing so she must en- 
counter difficulties which it would be practically impossible 
for her to solve alone. 

We have received from the Czechoslovak government 
through their minister in London an appeal to help them to 
raise a loan of £30,000,000 ($150,000,000) by a British 
government guaranty. [Cheers.] I believe that the House 
will feel with the government that that is 2n appeal which 
should meet with a sympathetic and even generous response. 

So far as we have yet been able to ascertain, the Czecho- 
slovak government has not as yet addressed any similar re- 
quest to any other government and it is evident that the 
terms and conditions of a guaranteed loan and what govern- 
ments should participate in it cannot be decided immediately. 
Evidently this is one of those cases where the old proverb 
applies, that “He who gives quickly gives twice.” 

Would members opposite (labor interruptions) kindly 
allow me to continue this rather important part of my speech 
without these continual interruptions which distract atten- 
tion and make it difficult for the House to take in exactly 
what I am saying. 

His Majesty’s Government are informing the Czecho- 
slovak government that we are prepared immediately to ar- 
range for an advance of £10,000,000 ($50,000,000) to be 
at that government’s disposal for their urgent needs. [Min- 
isterial cheers. | 

How this advance will be related to the final figure that 
may be decided upon later is for future consideration. Man- 
ifestly, all this depends upon many factors which cannot 
now be determined. 

The precise character of the problem will want expert 
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examination in which we shall, if desired, be very willing 
to be associated and during the coming weeks the resulting 
situation and its needs can be more fully explored. What 
we feel to be required and justified now is that the action I 
have mentioned should be taken without any delay so as 
to assist the Czechoslovak state in the crisis of its difficulties. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, has addressed a letter to the Bank of England 
requesting the bank to provide the necessary credit of £10,- 
000,000, and when the House resumes its sittings in Novem- 
ber Parliament will be asked to pass the necessary legislation 
to reimburse the bank from the Exchequer. [Ministerial 
cheers. | 

I pass from that subject and would like to say a few words 
in respect of the various other participants besides ourselves 
in the proceedings at Munich. 

Hard things have been said about the German Chancellor 
today and in the past, but I do feel that the House ought 
to recognize the difficulty for a man in that position to take 
back such an emphatic declaration as he had already made 
and to recognize that in consenting, even though it were 
only at the last minute, to discuss with the representatives of 
other powers those things which he had declared he had al- 
ready decided once and for all, was a real contribution on 
his part. [Ministerial cheers and opposition cries of 
“Why? ] 

As regards Signor Mussolini, his contribution was cer- 
tainly notable, and perhaps decisive. It was on his sugges- 
tion that the final stages of mobilization were postponed for 
twenty-four hours, to give us an opportunity of discussing 
the situation, and I wish to say that at the conference itself 
both he and the Italian Foreign Secretary, Count Ciano, 
were most helpful in the discussion. 

It was they who, very early in the proceedings, produced 
a memorandum which (French Premier) Daladier and I 
were able to accept as a basis of discussion. [Ironical oppo- 
sition laughter and ministerial cheers. ] 

I think Europe and the world has reason to be grateful 
to the head of the Italian government for contributing to a 
peaceful solution. [Ministerial cheers. ] 

Daladier had in some respects the most difficult task of 
the whole four of us, because of the special relations uniting 
his country and Czechoslovakia, and I should like to say 
that his courage and his readiness to take responsibility, his 
pertinacity and his unfailing good humor were unvarying 
and invaluable throughout the whole of our discussions. 

There is one other power which was not represented at 
the conference, but which we felt to be exercising a con- 
stant!y increasing influence. I refer, of course, to the United 
States. [Ministerial cheers. | 

‘These messages of President Roosevelt, so firmly yet so 
persuasively phrased, showed how the voice of the most 
powerful nation in the world could make itself heard across 
3,000 miles of ocean to sway the minds of men in Europe. 
{ Ministerial cheers. | 

In my view, the strongest force of all was the unmistakable 
sense of unanimity among the peoples of the world that war 
somehow must be averted. 

Therein the peoples of the British Empire were at one 
with those of Germany, France and Italy. Their anxieties, 
their intense desire for peace, pervaded the whole atmosphere 
of the conference, and I believe that that and not threats 
made possible the concessions which we were able to get. 

[ Cheers. ] 

Throughout these discussions the governments of the 
dominions have been kept in closest touch with the march 
of events by telegraph and by personal contact. I would 
like to say how greatly I was encouraged on each of the 
journeys I made to Germany by knowledge that I went 





with the good wishes of the governments of the dominions. 
[Cheers.] They shared all our anxieties and all our hopes. 
They rejoiced with us when peace was preserved. With us, 
they looked forward to further efforts to consolidate what 
has been won. 

Ever since I assumed my present office my main purpose 


has been to work for the pacification of Europe [cheers], 


for the removal of those suspicions and animosities which 
have so long poisoned the air. 

The path that leads to peace is a long one and bristles 
with obstacles. This question of Czechoslovakia is the 
latest and perhaps the most dangerous. Now that we have 
got past it I feel that it may be possible to make further 
progress along the road to sanity. 

Mr. Duff Cooper (Alfred Duff Cooper, resigned First 
Lord of the Admiralty), has alluded in somewhat bitter 
terms to my conversation last Friday morning with Herr 
Hitler. 1 do not know why that conversation should give 
rise to suspicion, still less to criticism. [Ministerial cheers. ] 

I ended it with no pact. I made no new commitments. 
There is no secret understanding. Our conversation was 
hostile to no other nations. 

The object of that conversation for which I asked was 
to try to extend a little further the personal contact which 
I had established with Herr Hitler, which I believed to be 
essential to modern diplomacy. 

Finally, there are the noncommital conversations carried 
on on my part with a view to seeing whether there could be 
points in common between the head of a democratic govern- 
ment and the ruler of a totalitarian state. You see the re- 
sult. [Cheers. ] 

A declaration which has been published and in which Mr. 
Duff Cooper finds so much ground for suspicion. What does 
it say? [A Labor member, “Nothing.” ] 

The first paragraph says, ““That we agree in recognizing 
that the question of Anglo-German relations is of first im- 
portance to the two countries and to Europe.” 

Will any one deny that? 

The second is an expression of opinion only. It says we 
regard the agreement signed and the Anglo-German naval 
agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two peoples never 
to go to war with one another again. [Cheers. ] 

Does any one doubt that that is the desire of the people? 
[ Cheers. ] 

[The Prime Minister then read the last paragraph of the 
declaration suggesting that Germany and Britain might 
continue their efforts to remove all possible sources of dif- 
ferences. } 

Is there any one who will stand up and condemn that 
sentence? I believe there are many who will feel with me 
that in this declaration signed by the German Chancellor 
and myself there is something more than a pious expression 
of opinion. 

In our relations with other countries everything depends 
upon there being sincerity and good-will, on both sides. 
[Cheers.] I believe there is sincerity and good-will on both 
sides. That is why the significance goes far beyond its 
actual words. 

If there is one lesson which I think we have to learn from 
the events of this last week, it is this: Peace is not to be 
obtained by sitting still and waiting for it to come. [Cheers. ] 
It requires active and positive effort. 

I know I shall have plenty of critics who will say I have 
been guilty of facile optimism and that the better plan would 
have been to disbelieve every word by rulers of other great 
states of Europe. 

I am too much a realist to believe that we are going to 
achieve our purpose in a day. We have only laid the foun- 
dations of peace. The superstructure is not even begun. 
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For a long period now we have been engaged in this 
country in a great program of rearmament which is daily 
increasing in pace and volume. Let no one think because 
we have signed this agreement between the four powers at 
Munich we can afford to relax our efforts [cheers] or call 
a halt in our armaments at this moment. 

Disarmament on the part of this country will never be 
unilateral again. We have tried that once and we very 
nearly brought ourselves into disaster. 

If disarmament is to come at all it must come by steps 
and it must come with the agreement and active cooperation 
of other countries. Until we know that we can obtain that 
cooperation, until we agree on the actual steps which are to 
be taken, we must remain on guard. 

When, only a little while ago, we nad to call upon people 
in this country to begin to take those steps which will be 
necessary if an emergency should come upon us, we saw a 
magnificent spirit displayed by the naval reserves, the terri- 
torial army, the auxiliary air force and the observers corps 
which obeyed the summons to mobilize so quickly and so 
readily. We must remember that most of these men gave up 


their peacetime work at a moment’s notice to serve their 
country. 





We would like to thank them. We would like to thank 
also the employers who accepted the inevitable inconvenience 
of mobilization. I know that they will show the same spirit 
of patriotic cooperation by taking back all their former em- 
ployees when they are demobilized. 

I know, though the crisis has passed, they must still feel 
proud at the thought that they are employing men upon 
whom the state can rely if a crisis should occur. 

Well, we must renew our determination to build up the 
deficiencies which yet remain in our armaments and in our 
defensive precautions so that we may be able to be ready to 
defend ourselves and make our diplomacy effective [labor 
laughter]. Yes, I am a realist. Nevertheless, I say with a 
sense of relief that I do see fresh opportunity of approaching 
this subject of disarmament opening up before us. 

I believe they are at least as hopeful today as they have 
been at any previous time. It is to such tasks—the winning 
back of confidence, the gradual removal of hostility between 
nations till they feel that they can safely discard their 
weapons one by one—it is to such tasks that I would wish 
to devote what energy and time may be left to me before 
I hand over my office to younger men [cheers]. 


British Policy Commended 


A RAINBOW ACROSS THE SKY 


By EARL BALDWIN of Bewdley, former Prime Minister 
In the House of Lords, October 4, 1938 


first political speech for many years not as the leader of 

a party and with no responsibility as a member of a gov- 
ernment, responsible to myself alone, a position that is novel 
but not wholly disagreeable. 

I should like my first observation in this House to be an 
expression to my noble friend, Lord Halifax, of the interest 
with which I heard his speech yesterday and to tell him that 
it gives us in the worst times a feeling of confidence to know 
that he is at the right hand of the Prime Minister. 

I was in some doubt whether to speak at all today, but I 
felt that, though I should not detain your Lordships long, 
there were one or two things I must say and one or two con- 
tributions to the pool of thought which I hope may be of 
service. 

First, as to the Prime Minister: 

I have followed events but little since my retirement until 
this Summer. I know little of what has passed between the 
chancelleries of Europe. But I know enough to know that 
when the Prime Minister took that decision to go to 
Berchtesgaden there was nothing else on earth he could have 
done, and I thank God that he was able to do it. 

And while I think others might have taken that decision 
and have gone, I do not think there is another man in this 
country who could have brought about what he has, because 
of his remarkable gifts of tenacity of will and purpose, of 
fertility of invention and resource in times of difficult con- 
ference and argument. 

I could lay my hand on no man—and I could not have 
done it myself—who could have done what he did when he 
once entered into the discussions in Germany. It is a per- 
formance for which this country owes him much. 

When people talk as though there were something unclean 
in having face-to-face discussions with a dictator, I wonder 
if they realize that one of the greatest difficulties throughout 
the last five years has been how to get into contact with 


[: addressing your Lordships for the first time | make my 
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dictators? It troubled me long before I became Prime 
Minister. 

When I was Lord President of the Council it became 
obvious that dictators would not use the machinery of 
diplomacy. They have scrapped it. If you want to get any- 
thing home to them it has got to be told to them direct by 
a man in authority. 

There are dangers, | know. It is hard for a democratic 
Prime Minister to commit himself in the same way as a 
man with absolute power, but that risk must be taken unless 
you are willing to ostracize them completely, with results 
that may mean misfortune to the whole world. 

No, I rejoice in these meetings that have taken place. I 
rejoice in what my old colleague and, as a rank and filer, in 
what my present chief has accomplished. I know of no 
other man who would have brought it to a successful issue. 

But let us try to imagine what a strain what Asquith 
called “that intolerable burden” has been to him in these 
difficult days. The heaviest strain on a Prime Minister is 
the fact that his is the ultimate word. He may have fifty 
colleagues, but he is the man on whom the ultimate decision 
must rest—a decision for peace or war. 

War is different today from what it was right up to the 
last three or four years. No Prime Minister ought to com- 
mit his country to war unless he is convinced the country is 
ready. By ready I do not mean with army, navy and every- 
thing else bigger than everybody else’s. 

Risks have to be taken. I mean this: Had there been war, 
there would have been tens of thousands of mangled people— 
citizens, women and children—before a single soldier or 
sailor gave his life for his country. That is an awful thought. 

Therefore you must take every precaution that human 
foresight can devise—human skill, human knowledge, human 
science. You cannot do more. You cannot protect every- 
body. There will be fearful casualties. 

What right has any man to condemn to that terrible death 
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hosts of civilians unless he knows that all that can be done 
has been done? When you have done all you can do, then 
go forward if it is necessary. 

I have no desire today to dwell on the past. I want to 
speak of the future. We have to look where we are and 
events are moving fast. 

If I look into the past I know we have made mistakes— 
lats of them—in every country that has had anything to do 
with the direction of world affairs. We have all gone wrong 
at one time or another. 

And are there any today who would say that the peace of 
Versailles was a just peace? Has there ever been a just 
peace? Is not peace nearly always unjust to the vanquished ? 
Passions are always high when peace is made after a long war. 

I often remember that just after the Napoleonic wars there 
were two great men, as different as could be—one an Eng- 
lishman and a soldier, the other a Frenchman and a diplomat. 
There were two men who realized that if you press your 
advantages and your terms when you make peace and press 
them beyond a certain point you are sowing dragons’ teeth 
which you or some one else will reap. One was the Duke of 
Wellington, the other Talleyrand, and unfortunately the 
spirits of neither of those remarkable men were present at 
Versailles. 

‘There is an observation on the lips of many people at this 
moment, “You’ve got to fight some day, fight now.” No 
greater fallacy was ever uttered [cheers]. 

War never was inevitable and if there were a 95 per cent 
chance of war at some future da’e I would hold on to the 
other 5 per cent until I died. I be ‘eve this government will 
do that and I believe that is the mind of the Prime Minister. 
I would never lose hope. 

| am in entire agreement with those who would push on 
to bring up those defenses of which I spoke to a satisfactory 
point with the least possible delay. I would mobilize our 
industry tomorrow. I would go on with that work. 

Every one who was in London during those critical days 
must have been struck by the behavior of our amazing people. 
Calm and courage were shown by our people everywhere. 

| was struck with what I remembered of 1914 in the first 
weeks of war. In streets and railway stations one felt in- 
stinctively that every barrier of class had been swept away 
and that bombs and bullets make no distinction of class. We 
felt what would be ahead. There was the same spirit of 
brotherhood that I remember in August, 1914—a spirit 
which, if it can be kept, will solve all the problems of this 
world [cheers]. 

Whatever happens, this coming year is bound to present 
many difficulties and on how we face them may depend per- 
haps the peace and perhaps the settlement of Europe and the 
world. There is nothing more important from every point 
of view than, so far as the defense of the country is con- 
cerned—primarily peaceful citizens, women and children— 
that there should be no difference of party between Liberals, 






Labor and Government, who should all work together to 
that end just as we shall all have to fight together without 
politics for the one end if war should come. 

I know the difficulties. I have been in politics long enough 
to realize what they are. I am not going into that now. But 
those who lead the other parties realize they should be as 
familiar from day to day with the exact condition of our 
defenses as the government are themselves. I know political 
difficulties. I know it cramps your style if you know too 
much. 

But times are far too important to bother about having 
your style cramped in the next six or twelve months. 

I am quite confident, although I have no means of know- 
ing, that some such thought as that must have passed through 
our Prime Minister’s mind and the minds of those who lead 
Labor. 

There is one good thing, in my mind, which has emerged. 
I have never, through all my political life, been a pessimist, 
and I had the right to be sometimes. I may not look the 
optimist always but I have always been one. And there is 
one little thing, a straw from which I have derived comfort: 

All the peoples of Europe looked down the volcano this 
last week and they have begun to ask questions. I do not 
believe there is a country in the world, and I include Ger- 
many and Italy, where men are not asking, “Where are we 
going? What is there in the policy of our leaders which has 
brought us to this vision?” 

When men begin to ask these questions they will never rest 
until they have had an answer. It might be well going 
through what I have experienced if that should be the result 
in many countries of the world. For those who went through 
the experiences of last week, not in governments, but private 
individuals, it was an experience they will not forget. 

Today is Tuesday. It was only last Wednesday that the 
Prime Minister spoke in the House of Commons. I sat next 
to Lord Halifax and up to the middle of the Prime Min- 
ister’s speech I do not believe there was any thought in the 
minds of any one present but that war was inevitable. 

My mind went back to that day in August, 1914, and I 
have never forgotton Edward Grey’s face; it was the face of 
a man who looked as though he had been through hell. I 
thought the skies were completely black. Prayers of the 
nation had been ascending night and day, not only in this 
country but in other countries, and no answer had come. 

In the middle of that speech the Foreign Secretary was 
handed a telegram and he showed it to me. It was the long- 
expected answer to the Prime Minister’s invitation. It was 
just as though the finger of God had drawn a rainbow across 
the sky and had ratified again his covenant with the children 
of man. 

The children of men of all nations have a part to play now 
in these fleeting hours that are before us. May the rulers of 
all nations of these peoples be guided with understanding 
and with knowledge. 


France Explains Its Position 


WE MUST HAVE A MORAL TRANSFORMATION 
By EDOUARD DALADIER, Premier 
Delivered to the Chamber of Deputies, October 4, 1938 


URING the weeks through which we have just 
lived the world asked with anguish if it was not 
to be plunged into war. Today, coming before you 


to render an account of our action, I can tell you that in 
this crisis we have saved peace. 


During recent days I have spoken little because I had to 
act a great deal. I was reproached with being the most silent 
man in France. In this moment of quiet, which should 
mark the point of departure for a new action, I wish to tell 
you what were these events and how we faced them. 
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When our government was formed the problem of the 
Sudetens had already been brought up. The realization of 
the (Austrian) Anschluss gave it a certain prominence. Al- 
ready the Czechoslovak Government had announced publica- 
tion of a nationalities statute and Mr. Henlein formulated 
in eight points the demands of Sudeten Germans. 

The drama had begun. From the first day we tried to 
stop events from driving us into the irreparable. I then 
publicly defined on several occasions the position of my gov- 
ernment. 

We are animated, I said, by two equally strong feel- 
ings: the desire to be spared from military action and the 
will never to denounce our word if through unhappy events 
this hope was dashed. 

At Londen at the end of April (Foreign Minister) Bon- 
net and I told the English Government of our preoccupation 
and how we planned the appeasement of Central Europe. 
We had the satisfaction of seeing that the British Govern- 
ment was hardly indifferent to these problems. Together 
we fixed the basis of collaboration in our minds. It was 
hardly a question of waiting to act until the facts were ac- 
complished and until we should have had to impress them 
in blood or submit to them in shame. It was a question of 
forestalling events and trying to prevent them from occur- 
ring. 

It was thus that of a common accord we acted imme- 
diately at the moment of the crisis of May 23, which I 
now recall was overcome, thanks to the effective aid and 
peaceful good-will of all interested powers. 

From the end of the month of May to the beginning of 
September there was a sort of international truce, but in 
the Sudeten region the effervescence of passions prepared 
new events. 

Then, with a sentiment of friendship we advised the 
Czechoslovak government to give the Sudeten Germans 
important, just and rapid concessions within the structure 
of the State. 

The action of the English Government was parallel to 
ours. The mission of Lord Runciman at Prague gave birth 
to a great hope in bringing direct contacts between Czech 
statesmen and Sudeten leaders. 

It must, however, be admitted there never was parallelism 
between the propositions of the Czech Government, which 
ceaselessly made larger concessions, and the Sudeten de- 
mands, which became more and more important. 

At the beginning of September, after the speech (by 
Hitler) which closed the Nuremberg conference, and the 
announcement made by (Konrad) Henlein of the rupture of 
negotiations between Sudeten delegates and the Prague gov- 
ernment, the situation seemed for the first time irremediably 
compromised. 

The German demand was affirmed with violence. It took 
as a base the right of peoples to dispose of their own destiny. 
The demands were addressed to the peoples’ conscience by 
descriptions which the German press gave of the terror which 
was reported to reign in Sudeten districts. 

Were the forces of war going to overcome the forces of 
peace? At no moment did I think of giving in or abandoning 
the country to no matter what blind fatality which would 
have taken the march of events out of the hands of men. 

During the night of the 13th to the 14th of September I 
entered into contact with Mr. Neville Chamberlain. I told 
him of the utility there would be to substitute for represen- 
tations and notes direct meetings between responsible men. 
The English Prime Minister on his side had already had the 
same feeling and he went to Berchtesgaden. 

In a speech to the House of Commons Chamberlain asked 
his colleagues with emotion if his trip had not seemed in- 
compatible with his dignity of Prime Minister. I wish here 








to associate the French Parliament with the British Parlia- 
ment and say simply that, by that courageous initiative and 
by all his actions during the days and nights which followed, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain merits well of peace. What fol- 
lowed the interview at Berchtesgaden you already know. 
In official publications all documents will be brought together 
and the representations described as well as the negotiations. 

But this document will bring very few unpublished revela- 
tions, for perhaps for the first time in the history of the 
world everything was publicly undertaken and discussed be- 
fore the people. And I believe I may say that if finally peace 
was maintained and preserved it was because we did not 
return to the tricks of secret diplomacy. We acted in the 
full light of day under control of the people and I wish to 
affirm here that all the people wish peace. 

By his conversation with Mr. Hitler, Mr. Chamberlain 
could appreciate and get an exact idea of the amplitude of 
the German demands. On Sunday, September 18, he told 
us of his impressions and his convictions. 

We met again in London, we deliberated, we read maps. 
The British Government told us of Lord Runciman’s 
opinion. Need I tell you with what emotion we learned 
that in his soul and conscience the British observer concluded 
it was an impossibility to make the Czechs and Sudetens live 
any longer together, while all our efforts had consisted of 
making Czechoslovakia turn toward a federalism which would 
have assured the integrity of her territory. 

But it was necessary to face realities. We found ourselves 
faced with the following alternatives: 

Either to say “No” to the Sudeten demands and thereby 
push the Czech Government to an unyielding stand and the 
German Government to aggression, thereby provoking an 
armed conflict which would have had for a consequence the 
rapid destruction of Czechoslovakia, or to try to find a com- 
promise. 

If the first hypothesis had been verified, who could have 
said that the integrity of Czechoslovakia would have been 
maintained after a terrible war of coalition, even a victorious 
war. 

We chose peace. The Franco-British plan of London came 
out of that choice, but at the same time as we submitted 
these sad propositions to Czechoslovakia we brought her an 
engagement taken by Britain to join with us in an inter- 
national guarantee, for we were able to get from the British 
Government the help of her power and her prestige for the 
maintenance of peace and order in the very heart of Europe. 

On leaving London we had the feeling that our plan 
would bring indignant protests from Prague and receive the 
agreement of Berlin. 

The Czech Government in its heroic devotion to the 
cause of peace accepted the plan. But at Godesberg Mr. 
Hitler, in an interview with Mr. Chamberlain, and by his 
memorandum, formulated under the form of details of ap- 
plication new demands. 

And it was thus that the evolution of the negotiations 
toward a compromise, which had begun with the decision of 
Mr. Chamberlain and myself to make direct contact with 
the German Government, stopped in the night of the 23rd 
to the 24th of September, and during the days which fol- 
lowed Europe slid rapidly toward a rupture. 

What then was the situation on the 24th of September at 
the moment when Mr. Neville Chamberlain, leaving Godes- 
berg, went back to London? 

We proposed cession to Germany of territories inhabited 
by more than 50 per cent of Germans according to a mechan- 
ism and a frontier to be fixed by an international commis- 
sion. We organized the exchange of populations; we brought 
the new Czechoslovakia an international guarantee. 

What did Germany demand? Immediate cession of terri- 
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tories, creation of vast plebiscite zones without giving real 
guarantees to the populations themselves and without assur- 
ing an international guarantee to the new Czechoslovakia. 
It might have been thought that for her it was an opera- 
tion which would have had all the characteristics, all the 
consequences of conquest except for recourse to arms. 
Disaccord between the London plan and the Godesberg 


memorandum was manifest. It was disaccord on basis as 
well as on form. Was it going to lead to a European war? 

During these anguishing days two great currents were 
manifest in our country. Both of them were found in the 
interior of each political party, in the interior of each political 


tendency, and I may say that they fought for the con- * 


science of each Frenchman. Some put their hope in negotia- 
tion, others in unyielding firmness. 

As for me, chief of the government, I recognized from the 
first minute in both movements the infallible instinct of the 
French people. I felt that the truth was in a mixture of 
these two currents, not in their contradiction. 

What the people of France wanted was to avoid the irrep- 
arable. The irreparable was German aggression. The aggres- 
sion, under the terms of our treaty, would have brought 
the aid and assistance of France. We would have asked that 
you face the engagements of France. 

So as not to be surprised by force and faced with the devel- 
opment of German preparations, we decided Sept. 24 to take 
a certain number of military meaures, not destined as prov- 
ocation but to put our country in a position to face any 
emergency. We did everything to be completely defended. 
Our military chiefs put our forces in a position to fulfill their 
supreme duty to the fatherland. 

At London, where we again brought our attitude into 
conformity with the British Government, General Gamelin 
brought the technical details of the efforts which we had 
accomplished and efforts which circumstances might call upon 
us to furnish. 

Englishmen, Frenchmen, we each of us were as certain of 
our common will for peace as of our common will to oppose 
aggression. 

On Sept. 26 in the evening, in an official communication 
to the press, it was said at London that if Germany attacked 
Czechoslovakia, France would go to her aid and “Great 
Britain and Russia would be certainly at the side of France.” 

And while in the United States of America the great, 
generous, logical voice of President Roosevelt made a pressing 
appeal for a peaceful settlement, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
in complete agreement with us, sent a new communication to 
Chancellor Hitler. 

Sir Horace Wilson returned to London carrying the 
Reichsfuehrer’s reponse. It left little place and little time for 
negotiation. In the House of Commons Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain himself has declared that the Chancellor told the 
British messenger he would resolve and act the next day, 
Sept. 28, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. We had only a few 
hours before us. 

The radio speech of Mr. Chamberlain warned the world 
of the gravity of the situation. We resolved to try a last 
effort. During the night of the 27th to 28th we asked our 
Ambassador in Berlin to request a personal audience with 
Chancellor Hitler and told our Ambassador in London that 
he might ask Lord Halifax to give instructions to the British 
Ambassador in Rome to beg Mr. Mussolini to back up the 
idea of a conference. We thus answered the spirit of the 
second message of President Roosevelt, who so generously 
contributed to make possible a peaceful solution. 

At 11:15 A. M., Sept. 28, Monsieur (Andre) Francois- 
Poncet (French Ambassador) was received by Chancellor 
Hitler and told him in the name of the French Government 
the precise propositions for immediate practical application. 








Mr. Hitler did not refuse to accept the suggestions. He 
reserved the right to give them a written answer. 

On his side Mr. Chamberlain proposed a last effort for 
a meeting in Germany of the chiefs of the governments of 
the four great western powers. Mr. Mussolini backed up 
this request with force and success. We obtained a decisive 
result by the twenty-four hour adjournment of German 
mobilization. 

Mr. Hitler immediately issued invitations for the Munich 
meeting. 

I accepted that invitation. It was not a question of pro- 
cedure or formulating counter-propositions. It was a question 
of saving peace, which some persons already believed was 
definitely destroyed. I said “yes” and I don’t regret any- 
thing. I would have preferred that all of the interested 
powers were present. But it was necessary to move fast. 
The least delay might have been fatal. Frank conversation 
with Mr. Hitler and Mr. Mussolini—was not that worth 
more than all written propositions or discussions? 

You know the result of the interview at Munich which 
was more a mutual conversation than a formal conference. 

We avoided recourse to force and we have, without any 
doubt being permitted on this subject, provoked in four coun- 
tries a plebiscite of peace. By the spontaneous warmth of 
welcome which was reserved at Berlin, Rome, London and 
Paris by the peoples of the four capitals for the peace of the 
four governments, by innumerable evidences which came to 
them from cities and from the rural districts of their coun- 
tries, how can we doubt in a single instance of the immense 
relief of men and of their attachment for peace? 

The effective victory for peace was a moral victory for 
peace: There is the first point which I have been trying to 
bring out. It was a human victory as well, since the accord at 
Munich, thanks to reciprosal concessions and the good-will of 
all, is considerable progress on the memorandum of Godesberg. 

It contains stipulations organizing for the individual the 
right of conscience. It eliminates all dispositions which had 
figured in the armistice as those which a conqueror imposed 
upon a conquered. 

We have brought to the Czechoslovak State assurances of 
international guarantees. France and Great Britain engaged 
themselves without reserve or delay to associate themselves 
with an international guarantee of the new frontiers of the 
Czechoslovak State against all unprovoked aggression. Ger- 
many and Italy engaged themselves moreover to give their 
guarantee as soon as the question of Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia is regulated. 

I am convinced that, thanks to direct conversations, an 
honorable and just solution may soon be found. 

An international commi*':» ‘as been created in order to 
arbitrate unilateral decisio 

To solutions of force onc hopes thereby to substitute prac- 
tices of law. 

If tomorrow German and French contingents are called 
upon to go into the contested districts with the view of assur- 
ing the maintenance of order and regularity of the' operation 
of the plebiscite they will do so with the feeling they are 
sparing these regions and the entire world from trials of war. 

Certainly the Munich accord cut down the territory of 
Czechoslovakia. But the Czechoslovak Republic can continue 
its free life and we will aid it. Few States across history have 
so accepted sacrifices so painful even in the interests of peace. 

The Czechs and Slovaks are brave people. We know they 
would have defended the integrity of their territories with 
arms and if necessary would have succumbed with honor in 
desperate resistance. 

But their directors, their leaders, President Benes, Premier 
Hodza and General Syrovy, had a high conception of their 
duty toward their nation and toward humanity. 
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In bringing to the knowledge of the Czech people his 
acceptance of the Munich accord, General Syrovy showed 
his duty had been to save the life of a nation, to permit a 
recovery. 

We all have experienced the profoundest admiration for 
the moving dignity and admirable courage wherewith this 
noble country has undergone such an unhappy experience. 

And now, gentlemen, how have we succeeded in stopping 
war at the very moment when it seemed ready to break forth? 
Why, in relation to real sacrifices which we granted, have we 
been able to add to our balance a certain number of guaran- 
tees and advantages, no less real, about which I have just 
told you? 

Because in these difficult negotiations we have always 
shown our will for justice and for loyalty. 

Because we negotiated like men for whom negotiations 
cannot only be an inevitable phrase in this great international 
drama but a real road toward peace. 

I should add immediately with the same certainty that if 
our negotiation has succeeded we owe it above all to the fact 
we supported it with a demonstration of our strength. Let 
me be understood. I do not wish to say that our force has 
been a means of intimidation or pressure. One cannot any 
longer think of intimidating Germany any more than one 
can think of intimidating France. But to make proof of 
strength one must be placed in the position of discussing as 
from equal to equal. One cannot discuss with man or with 
nation unless one already has conquered his esteem. 

As for the esteem of Germany for France, I felt it upon 
my arrival at Munich. It was founded on the fact one knew 
France was ready to fight to prevent anything which might 
attack its vital interests and the interests of justice. What 
made possible the success of our last negotiation was the 
determination of which France gave proof and it is necessary 
here to pay homage to the country which deserves it. At the 
first call and with admirable energy, when the serious gravity 
of the situation replaced the former enthusiasm of the young 
troops, old soldiers of the Great W/ar joined their flags and 
reconstituted in a few hours that uncrossable barrier which 
always protects the destinies of the fatherland. 

On our frontiers, mixing with the soldiers, the people who 
would have had most to suffer from war accepted without 
murmuring all measures of security which were placed upon 
them by the military authorities. 

Let me thank them in the name of France for the esteem 
which our country upholds these days on all peoples by which 
it is surrounded, this esteem which found itself on the memory 
of struggles which already have split us up or united us, 
this esteem which no veteran can refuse to another veteran no 
matter what the color of his uniform during the war, this 
esteem which always imposes itself on a nation which is both 
verile and pacific, we have a duty to feel it ourselves for the 
great people which is our neighbor and which was our adver- 
sary with whom we desire to be able to establish a durable 
peace. 

Without doubt our conception of life differs greatly from 
the conception of life now held by Germany and Italy of 
today. But other countries, whose conception are as different 
as our own, live with us in good faith. Whatever may be 
the fault of the regimes which these conceptions give to 
peoples they can have identical love of peace at the present 
time and that love of peace reunites all pacific good-will which 
exists in the world. If I have just recalled the feeling which 
the French people have for the German people, and from this 
tribune even many of my predecessors have expressed similar 
feelings, that does: not mean we are thinking of renouncing 
our present collaborators. For us there is no question of 
substituting new friends for old friends. In the interests of 








peace we wish to add to these old and proved friends the 
support of renewed friendships or new friendships. 

I know that in this work we can count on the friendship 
between France and Great Britain, which recent events have 
made even more confident and active. 

I shall confess to you, gentlemen, that the other day when 
I arrived at Le Bourget in the middle of this spontaneous 
joy of the people of Paris, who replied then to the joy of 
the people of Berlin and Rome and London, I could not pre- 
vent myself from feeling a bit uneasy. I thought that peace 
was not a final conquest but that it should be guarded each day. 

I am certainly sensitive to demonstrations of popular joy, 
but as chief of the government I can only think of the 
future of the country and the fact that peace has been saved 
must not be the signal for abandon. It should mark on the 
contrary a new increase of the energies of the nation. 

I say this with all the strength of conviction of which I 
am capable: If the country should abandon itself and if 
the maintenance of peace was only a reason for indifference 
for it, we should immediately turn to even more desperate 
days. I cannot for my part agree to conduct France toward 
such days. The most precious good, that which permits all 
hopes, has been preserved for us and we have peace. Let us 
keep it and let us establish it on an unshakable basis. 

It is possible that at Munich the world’s face was changed 
in the space of a few hours. It is necessary that France 
reply to this new situation, embracing a new feeling of her 
own duty. The greatest crime toward the country would 
be to pass toward polemics before resolutions. 

More than any one else I have a right to say that this 
is what has been worrying me during these last weeks and 
that has imperiled the efficacy of my action. More than any 
one else I have the duty of setting an example. 

Since the beginning of this speech I have considered the 
greatest currents that crossed our country during this crisis 
as convergent demonstrations of the same will. I do not 
wish to distinguish between one and the other. There were 
such in this admirable movement, who joined our flag in- 
spired by all the bonds of country, whatever their social 
condition, their beliefs or their particular convictions. 

All Frenchmen who desire the safety of France must con- 
sider themselves in a state of permanent mobilization for 
the service of the nation and of the Fatherland. The first 
duty of each is to work with all his strength at the job that 
he is doing. We shall not continue to maintain peace unless 
our national production permits us to be able to talk as 
equal to equal with the peoples who surround us. 

We cannot maintain peace unless we have healthy finances 
and a balanced budget and unless we are able to count on 
the total resources of the nation. 

We cannot maintain peace unless we build on a basis of 
general understanding, unless we organize on the principles 
of a new Europe and a new world, and unless, after having 
avoided war in the center of Europe, we make it retreat 
everywhere where it is still raging. 

We cannot continue to maintain peace unless we consoli- 
date the union of heart and spirit that has thus been united 
in common anguish. Everything that incites hate, everything 
that makes Frenchmen oppose Frenchmen, cannot constitute 
anything but treason. 

This country must have a moral transformation. Its unity 
has been remade for several hours. Around it is a mobilized 
strength that will not permit engaging in vain quarrels. 

In order to lead this great task to its best conclusion it 
is necessary that the government be prepared to act. We have 
decided to ask you to give us the means to take this action. 

You have the power to give it to us or to refuse it to us, 
but you must know that it is in the interest of the Father- 
land itself. 
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British Policy Assailed 


I CAN STILL WALK WITH HEAD ERECT 





By ALFRED DUFF COOPER, former First Lord of the Admiralty 
In the House of Commons, October 3, 1938 


Prime Minister’s colleagues were congratulating him, 

it was an extremely painful and bitter moment for 
me, because all I could offer Mr. Chamberlain was my resig- 
nation. 

Before taking such a step as I have taken on the question 
of international policy a Minister must ask himself many 
questions. 

Not the least important of these is: “Can my resignation 
at the present time do any material harm to His Majesty’s 
Government? Can it weaken our position or suggest to our 
critics that there is not a united front in Great Britain?” 

Had I had any doubt in regard to that facet of the prob- 
lem it would have been set at rest by the way in which my 
resignation was accepted, not with reluctance, but really 
with relief. 

I have always believed one of the most important prin- 
ciples in the conduct of foreign policy should be to make 
your policy plain to other countries, let them know where 
you stand and what in certain circumstances you are pre- 
pared to do. 

It had come to Czechoslovakia as a shock of treachery 
and perfidy that with other enemies facing them Great 
Britain turned against them. 

I have always thought that in any other international 
crisis our first duty was to make it plain exactly where we 
stood and what we would do. 

I believe the great defect in our foreign policy in recent 
months and recent weeks has been that we have failed to 
do so. 

In the last four weeks we have been drifting nearer and 
nearer to war with Germany and it was only at the last 
moment and then in most uncertain tones that we have said 
we were going to fight. 

We knew that information to the opposite effect was being 
poured into the head of the German Government. 

All our sources of information, diplomatic and from other 
more secret and less reliable sources, have pointed with ex- 
traordinary unanimity to one conclusion and have suggested 
there was one remedy. 

All our information pointed to the fact that Germany was 
preparing for war at the end of September. 

All recommendations agreed that there was only one way 
war could be prevented and that was for Great Britain 
to make a firm stand and state she would be in that war 
and on the other side. 

I had represented after the rape of Austria that Britain 
should make a deciaration of foreign policy and was later 
met with the objection that the people of this country were 
not prepared to fight for Czechoslovakia. That was perfectly 
true. I tried to represent another aspect of the situation— 
that it was not for Czechoslovakia we should have to fight. 
It was not for Czechoslovakia we should have been fighting 
if we had gone to war last week. 

It was not for Serbia or Belgium we fought in 1914, 
though it suited some people to say so, but we were fighting 
then, as we should have been fighting last week, in order 
that one great power should not be allowed, in disregard of 
treaty obligations and the laws of nations and against all 
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morality, to dominate by brutal force the Continent of 
Europe. 

For that principle we fought against Napoleon. We fought 
for it against Louis the Fourteenth of France, and Philip the 
Second of Spain. For that principle we must ever be pre- 
pared to fight. For on the day we are not prepared to fight 
for it we shall have forfeited our empire, our liberty and 
our independence. 

Such utterances as those of the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons in March and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Lanark mean nothing to the mentality of 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. I had hoped it might be 
possible to make a statement to Herr Hitler before he made 
his speech at Nuremberg. On all sides we were being urged 
to do so. We were always told that on no account must we 
irritate Herr Hitler; it was particularly dangerous to irri- 
tate him before he made a public speech because if he were 
so irritated he might say some terrible things from which 
afterward there might be no retreat. 

It seems to me Herr Hitler never makes a speech except 
under the influence of considerable irritation, and the addi- 
tion of one more irritant would not make a great difference. 

Then came the last appeal of the Prime Minister on 
Wednesday morning. For the first time he was prepared to 
yield in some measure to the representations of Great Brit- 
ain, but I would remind the House that the message from 
the Prime Minister was not the first news he had received 
that morning. 

At dawn he had learned of the mobilization of the British 
fleet. I had been urging mobilization for many days. I 
thought it was the kind of language which would be easier 
for Herr Hitler to understand. I suggested that it should 
accompany the mission of Sir Horace Wilson, and I remem- 
ber the Prime Minister said he thought it would be the one 
thing that would ruin that, and I said I thought it was the 
one thing that would lead it to success. 

Throughout these days the Prime Minister has believed 
in addressing Herr Hitler through the language of sweet 
reasonableness. I have believed he was more open to the 
language of the mailed fist. 

At Berchtesgaden the Prime Minister was face to face with 
the personality of Hitler and knew perfectly well, being a 
good judge of men, that it would be a waste of time to put 
forward an alternative suggestion, so he returned with those 
proposals wrapped in a cloak called self-determination. The 
Cabinet decided to accept that ultimatum. I was one of those 
who agreed in the decision. 

I felt all the difficulty of it, but I saw also the danger of 
refusal. 

The Prime Minister made a second visit to Germany 
and was received with flags, banners, trumpets and all the 
panoply of the Nazi party. 

He returned again with nothing but the ultimatum. 

Sweet reasonableness had won nothing except terms which 
a cruel, revengeful enemy would have dictated to a beaten 
foe after a long war. 

I believe a change of policy was due, not to any argument 
that had been addressed to Herr Hitler but to the fact that 
for the first time he realized when the fleet was mobilized 
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that what his advisers had been saying to him for weeks 
and months was untrue and that the British people were 
prepared to fight in a great cause. 

I spent the greater part of Friday trying to persuade my- 
self that these terms (in the Munich agreement) were 
good enough for me. 

I tried to swallow them, but they stuck in my throat and 
it seemed to me, although the modifications which the Prime 
Minister had obtained were important and of great value, 
there remained the fact that this country (Czechoslovakia) 
was to be invaded, and I think that having accepted the 
humiliation of partition she should have been spared the 
ignominy and horror of invasion. 

At the last moment the Prime Minister signed with the 
Fuehrer the joint declaration. 

I see no great, no obvious harm in the terms of the dec- 
laration. But I do suggest that for the Prime Minister of 
England to sign without consultation with his colleagues, 


and so far as I am aware, any reference to his allies, with-~ 


out quite obviously any communication with the Dominions 
and without the assistance of any expert diplomatic advisers, 
to sign such a joint declaration is not the way in which the 
foreign affairs of the British Empire should be conducted. 


We are left with the knowledge of a loss of prestige. We 
are left also with a tremendous commitment. 

For the first time in our history we have committed our- 
selves to defend a frontier in Central Europe. 

We guarantee a frontier we have at the same time de- 
stroyed. 

I was in favor of giving this commitment. 

I felt we had taken so much away we, in honor, must give 
something in return. 

How were we going to justify the extra burdens to be 
laid upon the people of Great Britain if we told them at 
the same time there was no fear of war with Germany? 

If we told them that in the opinion of the Prime Minister 
this settlement means peace in our time, that is one of the 
most profoundly disquieting aspects of the situation. The 
Prime Minister believes he can rely on the good faith of 
Hitler. He may be right. With deepest sincerity I hope and 
pray he is right. 

I have given up the office I loved, perhaps ruined my 
political career, but that is of little matter. 

I have retained something which is to me of great value. 

I can still walk about the world with my head erect. 


Our Interest in Peace in Europe | 


UNDERLYING NEEDS OF THE DAY 


By SUMNER WELLES, Under Secretary of State of the United States 
In the Evening Star National Radio Forum, over the National Broadcasting System, October 3, 1938 


ingly apparent in many portions of the earth that 

there has been a collapse of the forces which 
modern civilization had developed to resolve international 
problems when they arise, in terms of law and equity. On 
repeated occasions during these latter years, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has proclaimed its conviction 
that all international differences, whatever they may be, 
can always be solved by resort to the processes of reason 
and in a spirit of justice rather than by resort to armed 
force. 

On July 16, 1937, the Secretary of State, speaking in 
the name of the United States, laid down a program of 
basic principles which, in the belief of our Government, con- 
stitute the fundamental requirements before a healthy in- 
ternational relationship can be established. Almost every 
civilized nation announced its acquiescence in and support 
of this program. 

Among the outstanding principles so proclaimed were 
the maintenance of law and order in the world through 
respect for the sanctity of the given word and the solution 
of all international differences by pacific negotiation; the 
imperative need of freeing international trade from the 
crippling restrictions now so generally placed upon it, which 
not only have created economic and social maladjustments, 
but which have in consequence given rise to political unrest; 
and finally, the ever more urgent necessity for the powers of 
the world to agree to a halt of the present devastating 
armament race. 

On subsequent occasions, and especially during these past 
months, the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State have emphasized our conviction that only 
through the carrying out of these basic principles by deed 
and in fact could the peace of the world be safeguarded. 


D ees the past few years it has become increas- 


' 


Last week, modern civilization passed through the valley 
of the shadow of death. The great powers of Europe were 
within a few hours of hurling their peoples into a general 
European war, which would not only have cost the lives of 
millions of human beings, but which would in all proba- 
bility have entailed the obliteration for many years to come 
of all of those things which the civilized world has pains- 
takingly built up over a period of many centuries, and which 
to you and to me make life worth living. 

In accordance with the consistent practice of this Ad- 
ministration of informing the people of the United States 
of the full facts concerning the conduct of their foreign 
relations, I shall lay before you tonight the history of the 
actions of your Government during these past eight days. 

On Saturday, September 24, it had become evident that 
the conversations which had been taking place between the 
Government of the German Reich and the Government of 
Great Britain for a peaceful solution of the controversy 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia, were in danger of 
breaking down. It was reported to the President that in 
all likelihood should Germany invade the territory of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Government of France would declare war upon 
Germany, and that the British Government would find it 
impossible to remain aloof from the hostilities which would 
ensue. The German army was in a state of mobilization, 
and steps toward mobilization of both the French and British 
military and naval forces were being taken. Military prepa- 
rations were likewise being made in other European coun- 
tries. —The Government of Czechoslovakia had mobilized its 
forces. The markets of the world were showing reper- 
cussions of fear and apprehension. Foreign currencies were 
under increasing pressure, and insurance rates were soaring 
to almost record levels. 

Throughout the course of the following day all informa- 
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tion received by the President from our missions abroad in- 
dicated an increasing tension and a greater likelihood that 
war might break out in the immediate future. 

In entire accordance with the policy of this Government 
to remain aloof from political involvements abroad, but yet 
at the same time, within the limitations of our traditional 
doctrine, to contribute in every practicable manner towards 
the maintenance of world peace, the President at one o’clock 
on the morning of Monday, September 26, sent an identic 
message to the President of Czechoslovakia, to the Chan- 
cellor of Germany, and to the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and of France, urging that negotiations for a peace- 
ful solution of the controversy should not be broken off, 
and that no resort be made to force, nor to the threat of 
force. Copies of this appeal were sent to the Polish and 
Hungarian Governments, each of which was advancing 
claims against the Government of Czechoslovakia for a 
prompt solution of their respective minority questions. 

In his message the President said: 

“The fabric of peace on the continent of Europe, if 
not throughout the rest of the world, is in immediate 
danger. ‘The consequences of its rupture are incalcu- 
lable. Should hostilities break out the lives of millions 
of men, women and children in every country involved 
will most certainly be lost under circumstances of un- 
speakable horror. 

“Fhe economic system of every country involved is 
certain to be shattered. The social structure of every 
country involved may well be completely wrecked. 

“The United States has no political entanglements. 
It is caught in no mesh of hatred. Elements of all 
Europe have formed its civilization. 

“The supreme desire of the American people is to 
live in peace. But in the event of a general war they 
face the fact that no nation can escape some measure of 
the consequences of such a world catastrophe. 

“The traditional policy of the United States has been 
the furtherance of the settlement of international dis- 
putes by pacific means. It is my conviction that all 
people under the threat of war today pray that peace 
may be made before, rather than after, war.” 


He continued by calling attention to the obligations of 
all of the countries of the world to the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of 1928 to solve controversies only by pacific methods, and to 
the means which civilized nations possess to solve peace- 
fully their differences, and concluded by saying: 

“On behalf of the 130 millions of people of the United 
States of America and for the sake of humanity every- 
where, I most earnestly appeal to you not to break off 
negotiations looking to a peaceful, fair, and constructive 
settlement of the questions at issue. 

“I earnestly repeat that so long as negotiations con- 
tinue differences may be reconciled. Once they are 
broken off reason is banished and force asserts itself. 

“And force produces no solution for the future good 
of humanity.” 


By ten o'clock in the morning the President had received 
replies from the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and of 
France assuring him of their desire to avoid recourse to 
force and of their willingness to search for a peaceful so- 
lution. About three hours later a moving message in the 
same sense was received from the President of Czecho- 
slovakia. On the evening of the same day the President re- 
ceived a response to his appeal from the Chancellor of the 
German Reich assuring the President that he appreciated 
fully the lofty intent of the President’s appeal, and that he 
shared in every respect the President’s opinion regarding 








the unforeseeable consequences of a European war. The 
German Chancellor advanced the thesis that the situation 
which had arisen was a result of the injustices of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and a result of the failure of the League of 
Nations to carry out its just obligations. He concluded his 
reply to the President by stating: 

“It is not Germany who is to blame for the fact that 
there is any Sudeten German problem at all, and that 
the present unjustifiable circumstances have arisen from . 
it. The terrible fate of the people affected by the prob- 
lem no longer admits of a further postponement of its 
solution. The possibilities of arriving at a just settle- 
ment by agreement are therefore exhausted with the 
proposals of the German memorandum [of September 
23 to the British Premier]. It does not rest with the 
German Government, but with the Czechoslovakian 
Government alone, to decide, whether it wants peace 
or war.” 


Throughout the night of September 26, and as the hours 
advanced during the day of September 27, there was cumu- 
lative evidence that the situation in Europe was moving 
rapidly towards an apparently inevitable climax. From the 
reply made by the German Chancellor in his message to the 
President as well as from information which reached the 
President from our American envoys abroad, the conclusion 
seemed inescapable that negotiations had ceased and that 
Germany was prepared to move in accordance with the 
terms of her communication to the other powers. 

Believing, as this Government does, in the moral force 
of public opinion, the President, early in the afternoon of 
September 27, sent urgent instructions to our representatives 
throughout the world, to express the opinion of this Gov- 
ernment to the Governments to which they were accredited, 
that the situation in Europe was so critical and the conse- 
quences of war would be so disastrous that no step should 
be overlooked or omitted that might possibly contribute to 
the maintenance of peace. The other governments were in- 
formed of the urgent appeal which the President had al- 
ready addressed to the nations directly involved in the con- 
troversy, urging the importance of keeping negotiations alive 
and seeking a just settlement of the dispute through peace- 
ful means, and they were told that this Government be- 
lieved that should all governments send comparable mes- 
sages, the effect of such expressions of opinion might possibly 
even at that late date influence the course of events and aid 
in the preservation of peace. It was made clear in every 
instance that this suggestion on our part did not in any way 
imply any opinion as to the merits of the dispute. 

Many of the American Republics had already spontane- 
ously taken action in this sense as soon as they had learned 
of the President’s original appeal to the European powers. 
And no development of recent times has been more signifi- 
cant than the solidarity of the American nations in their plea 
for peace. All governments, without exception, which the 
President addressed, expressed their, appreciation of the ac- 
tion taken, and in many instances took similar steps. Many 
others were preparing to do so when changing circumstances 
made such a step unnecessary. 

Simultaneously, early in the afternoon of September 27, 
the President sent through the American Ambassador in 
Rome a personal and confidential appeal to the Chief of the 
Italian Government, informing him of the action which he 
had already taken in the interest of peace, and asking 
whether Signor Mussolini would not also extend his help in 
the continuation of efforts to arrive at an agreement upon 
the questions at issue by negotiation or by other pacific means 
rather than by resort to force. While this message was not 
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formally placed in the hands of Signor Mussolini until four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the following day, the purport 
of the President’s appeal was known to the Italian Gov- 
ernment about quarter before ten o'clock on the morning of 
September 28. 

As the minutes passed on Tuesday afternoon, there was 
no question but that Europe was on the brink of war. 
Clashes between the Czech forces and the Sudeten Germans 
were increasing in severity. The British fleet was fully 
mobilized. The British territorial reserves had been called 
out. Vast mobilization decrees had been issued in France. 
German merchant vessels throughout the world had been 
recalled to home waters and were leaving the ports where 
they were with the utmost rapidity. Stock markets were 
crashing. The evacuation of children and civilian popula- 
tions from European capitals was under way. Requests had 
been received by this Government to take over the interests 
of foreign governments in view of the likelihood of war. 
Finally, information of unquestioned authenticity had been 
received by this Government that two o’clock in the after- 
noon of Wednesday, September 28, had been fixed for the 
entrance of the German armies into Czechoslovakia. 

The President then reached the conclusion that in the 
interest of peace he must make one further appeal, and this 
time solely to the German Chancellor. At ten o’clock on 
the night of September 27, he sent the following message. 
I wish to read to you its full text: 

“I desire to acknowledge Your Excellency’s reply to 
my telegram of September 26. I was confident that you 
would coincide in the opinion I expressed regarding the 
unforeseeable consequences and the incalculable dis- 
aster which would result to the entire world from the 
outbreak of a European war. 

“The question before the world today, Mr. Chancel- 
lor, is not the question of errors of judgment or of 
injustices committed in the past. It is the question of 
the fate of the world today and tomorrow. The world 
asks of us who at this moment are heads of nations the 
supreme capacity to achieve the destinies of nations 
without forcing upon them as a price, the mutilation 
and death of millions of citizens. 

“Resort to force in the Great War failed to bring 
tranquillity. Victory and defeat were alike sterile. That 
lesson the world should have learned. For that reason 
above all others I addressed on September 26 my appeal 
to Your Excellency and to the President of Czecho- 
slovakia and to the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and of France. 

“The two points I sought to emphasize were, first 
that all matters of difference between the German Gov- 
ernment and the Czechoslovak Government could and 
should be settled by pacific methods; and, second, that 
the threatened alternative of the use of force on a scale 
likely to result in a general war is as unnecessary as it 
is unjustifiable. It is, therefore, supremely important 
that negotiations should continue without interruption 
until a fair and constructive solution is reached. 

“My conviction on these two points is deepened 
because responsible statesmen have officially stated that 
an agreement in principle has already been reached be- 
tween the Government of the German Reich and the 
Government of Czechoslovakia, although the precise 
time, method and detail of carrying out that agreement 
remain at issue. 

“Whatever existing differences may be, and what- 
ever their merits may be—and upon them I do not 
and need not undertake to pass—my appeal was solely 

that negotiations be continued until a peaceful settle- 








ment is found, and that thereby a resort to force be 
avoided. 

“Present negotiations still stand open. They can be 
continued if you will give the word. Should the need 
for supplementing them become evident, nothing stands 
in the way of widening their scope into a conference 
of all the nations directly interested in the present 
controversy. Such a meeting to be held immediately— 
in some neutral spot in Europe—would offer the op- 
portunity for this and correlated questions to be solved 
in a spirit of justice, of fair dealing, and, in all human 
probability, with greater permanence. 

“In my considered judgment, and in the light of the 
experience of this century, continued negotiations re- 
main the only way by which the immediate problem 
can be disposed of upon any lasting basis. 

“Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful 
manner I am convinced that hundreds of millions 
throughout the world would recognize your action as 
an outstanding historic service to all humanity. 

“Allow me to state my unqualified conviction that 
history, and the souls of every man, woman, and child 
whose lives will be lost in the threatened war will 
hold us and all of us accountable should we omit any 
appeal for its prevention. 

“The Government of the United States has no po- 
litical involvements in Europe, and will assume no 
obligations in the conduct of the present negotiations. 
Yet in our own right we recognize our responsibilities 
as a part of a world of neighbors. 

“The conscience and the impelling desire of the 
people of my country demand that the voice of their 
government be raised again and yet again to avert and 
to avoid war.” 


This message from the President was received in Berlin 
and known to the German Chancellor by seven o’clock in 
the morning of Wednesday. 

The dramatic events of the next few hours are known 
to you all. The machinery of diplomacy was working with- 
out cease. In addition to the President’s message which I 
have already mentioned, Signor Mussolini received a further 
message from the British Prime Minister, asking that he 
communicate directly with the German Chancellor to urge 
a postponement of military action and an attempt to find a 
peaceful solution through further negotiations. The Chief 
of the Italian Government immediately added the powerful 
weight of his own personal appeal to the representatives al- 
ready made to Chancellor Hitler. Before noon on Wednes- 
day, the German Chancellor had requested the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain and France and the Chief of 
the Italian Government to meet with him at Munich. As 
you likewise know, the conference there held has prevented 
the outbreak of war. 

In all that your Government has said and done during 
these last days, it was pursuing the course best calculated to 
aid in preserving peace and in ensuring the safety of this 
country. 

All of us must surely sympathize with the distress and 
suffering of the many human beings who, as the result of 
the readjustments now under way, are forced to leave their 
homes and seek their fortunes in alien surroundings and 
under new auspices. But upon the merits of the decisions 
reached in Munich, to use the President’s words, we do not 
need, nor do we intend, to pass. Every man and woman 
in the United States, however, shares in the universal feeling 
of relief that war has been averted. Can anyone doubt that 
the cry for peace, not only on the part of the people of this 
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country, but on the part of peoples throughout the world 
during these past days has been an impelling factor in the 
prevention of the conflict? 

Today, perhaps more than at any time during the past 
two decades, there is presented the opportunity for the 
establishment by the nations of the world of a new world 
order based upon justice.and upon law. For peace is not 
negative. It is not merely the momentary abstention from 
a resort to war. Peace is, in its very essence, positive. And 
permanent peace can only come from a rededication of 
themselves by the nations to these tenets in their relation- 
ships: the observance of the sanctity of the pledged word; 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of other countries; 
the settlement of disputes and the revision of treaties when- 
ever necessary by peaceful negotiation and in a spirit of 
equity rather than by resort to the use of force or to the 
threat of force; and respect by all nations for the just 


rights of others in the same measure in which they expect 
their own just rights to be observed. 

If on such a basis as this there should now be brought to 
pass the solution of all of those tragic controversies which 
still fester in Europe and in the Far East, and thereby make 
less probable the outbreak of new controversies in the future, 
the agony of spirit which countless men and women have 
suffered during these past few days will not have been in 
vain. Only in such a way can the nations of the world be 
enabled to move forward towards the determination of the 
two great underlying needs of today, the solution of which 
becomes daily more necessary—the limitation and reduction 
of armaments, together with a world-wide agreement to 
cease for all time attacks on civilian populations by air- 
bombing and by gas, and that economic reconstruction with- 
out which there can be neither international stability nor 
wellbeing. 


America’s Duty in Europe’s Turmoil 


CRACKER BARREL PHILOSOPHY 


By HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN, President, Vassar College 
Radio address, October 3, 1938 


R. HOSEA BIGLOW, junior, son of the Biglow 
for whom James Russell Lowell wrote the Biglow 
papers—who recently sold his grocery store in 

Juylem, Maine, took up the option on our neighborhood store 
in Bull Head. He was sitting on his cracker barrel when I 
dropped in today. 

“Come on in, neighbor, and listen to reason,” said Hosea. 
“Take a biscuit out the barrel. I would give ye some out of 
a package, but so many folks come in pestering me for pack- 
ages, | stopped keepin’ ’em, and went back to barrels. Seems 
as if there’s more chaw in a barrel-cracker, and more sense 
too. ‘There’s some fresh cider in that jug. It ain’t turn’d,— 
much. 

“Wal, there’s been quite a rodeo on the radio, lately. The 
way that there contraption has been a roarin’ and a-spittin’, 
and a yowlin’, and a scratchin’, is a caution for wildcats. 
Never heard nothin’ like it in my born days. From all I 
can learn, and I been sittin’ pretty close to the box, this 
cowboy Hitler’s been riding ’em all down. Leastways he 
stuck on his hoss about twenty-four hours longer than any the 
rest of them, and they guv in and let him win the prize. 
Didn’t any of them look too sure of themselves most of the 
time. Wal, ride ’em, cowboy; this is your day; but the best of 
them gets throwed soon or late; so don’t leave go the saddle 
without you pick yourself a nice piece of hay to fall in. 

“Wal, I hear one of these commentators tellin’ how a 
great wave of friendliness swept over the people of Poland 
today just as their army occupied the county they burgled out 
of the Czechs. There’s a new style in gangsters, nowadays, 
first they stick you up, and then stay to dinner in white 
shirt and black tie. Some of them guarantee you against any 
more holdups, and some of them give you their word there’ll 
only be two more robberies, and then they'll guarantee every- 
thing that’s left, provided you let them manage it for you. 
The guarantee’s good for six months, so as Hitler can get 
ready for the next rodeo after the people have forgotten the 
billboard’s promises on the last one. 

“Never saw so much magnanimity since Japan started 
civilizin’ the Chinese, France begun teachin’ the Moors agri- 
culture, and England showed the Egyptians how to run the 





Nile. Chamberlain was throwed in three seconds after he 
hit the ring, but the English cheered him so loud you couldn’t 
hear the air-raid sirens. They’d been down in the subway a 
week, and they knew what they wuz cherrin’ for. Cham- 
berlain said he had made peace with honor, and wuz feelin’ 
fine, except he was a little sore from where he landed after 
the last buck. He told Hitler to shake hands and forget it, 
he was just jokin’, and he wouldn’t ever compete in the 
ring against Hitler again. Then he told Daladier not to 
mind what he said, he was so shook up he didn’t know what 
he was sayin’, and it didn’t mean a thing, he’d fight on 
his side any time, in case Belgium or Switzerland invaded 
France. England would never forget her plighted word. 
And then the French wept, and cheered, and Hitler kept 
ridin’ ahead. 

“So now the Poles feel friendly, too, and just a leetle 
mite nervous, in case Hitler should think of stagin’ a show 
down Danzig way. There’s a lot of nervous riders tryin’ to 
keep their nerve up, and croonin’ songs about the banks of 
the Danube far away tonight. And mebbe after things 
settle down a bit, and Czechoslovakia throws her treaties 
and alliances and guarantees and plighted words, and French 
generals, and Russian promises, and Britain’s investigations 
and Runcimans and Lloyd Georges in the ashcan, and wakes 
up to the truth, she won’t be any worse off than the others 
that never meant what they said. Of course, just around 
Christmas, Hitler’s just as good as he can be. A real friend 
of humanity. But after a while, when he’s got the Balkan 
farmers’ market started, and the Danube carrying his new 
Czech glassware to the Ukraine fairs, the old itch to be 
cavorting round the fence again will come over, and then, 
Poland, you look out! 

“Well, it’s a long ways off, and I don’t know that it’s 
any of our business, after all. It was Lloyd George who 
threw the Sudetens in Masaryk’s lap at the Peace Confer- 
ence, and it was the English and French that wouldn’t let 
Benes trade them off before, not until they was sure Germany 
would get so much she wouldn’t be hungry for a full meal 
again for a long time. So it’s their look-out, I suppose. Of 
course, there’s a lot of Germans down in Pennsylvania, and 
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if they begin to holler that they want to join the Fatherland, 
I guess we'll have to give old Keystone back to the Nazis. 
Then there’s a Cincinnati, and Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 
They’ve been treated awful bad lately, what with unemploy- 
ment, and dust storms, and rain, and wind. If the Fuehrer 
came over he’d fix our climate in no time, I bet. 

“I hear there’s some Germans down in Brazil that are 
paradin’ around, too; and in Peru and Uruguay. They got 
some good second-hand horns and drums, and they made some 
uniforms, and they’re all ready to demand union with the 
holy Reich. So maybe we better be havin’ a new investiga- 
tion into our navy and army, to see if the Monroe Doctrine 
is still workin’, and can take to the air when it’s needed. 

“But then again, it looks to me as if the radio was 
mightier than the airplane. The little microphone had three 
hundred million people sewed up tight for a week, just 
listenin’ and thinkin’. When Hitler spoke they was just 
makin’ up their minds about dictators. Did they want any 
nice fresh armies this week, or would last week’s do for a 
while? And the people voted for peace. The Germans never 
knew how close they came to war, I guess; but the rest of 
us did, and the sigh of relief that went up on Thursday night 
sounded like a hurricane. 

“So there’s no mistakin’ where the people stand. As for the 
taxpayer, whose taxes have been jacked up fifty per cent to 
pay for this rodeo, he’s got no voice left, but what there is 
will be heard round Thanksgivin’ time, and it'll be the 
loudest in the choir. 

“The fact is, it don’t pay. Folks come in here to buy 
groceries, and all they do is just stand round listenin’ to the 
radio. We'd better all of us get to work, and study how to 
keep the folks from gettin’ so wrought up over their feelin’s. 
Folks are the same the whole world over, and if we'd prac- 
tice a little less on the bass drum and a little more on the 
church organ we could keep out of these messes. It’s just 
the way it is in the village. One family gets a spite against 
another family, and the first thing you know they ain’t 
speakin’ to each other. Then one day Silas meets Hiram 






in front of the post office, and words come to blows, and 
there’s a lawsuit for assault and damages, and then there’s a 
shotgun pulled off the wall, and somebody gets hurt. If 
they just listen to Parson Wilbur and be a little more Chris- 
tian and forebearin’ we'd all get along first rate. What we 
need to do is to remember that nations are just people, and 
need to get religion and change their ways, just like we do. 
If any man in this village went boastin’ around how big 
he was, and how strong, and how rich, he’d get a little 
serenadin’ some night he wouldn’t like. We got that far 
anyhow, that we believe pride goeth before a fall, and na- 
tions will be just the same, some day. In the meantime, let’s 
show the world that democracy can take care of its people 
just as well as any dictatorship. 

“There hasn’t been much to boast about lately. The most 
we can say is, that the death rate is lower than it used to be. 
But then, so is the birth rate. Young folks are puttin’ off 
marriage and I don’t like it. A young man wants a job. 
He’s scared to start out for himself. Everybody wants to live 
in a rented house. Nobody wants to buy anythin’ he can’t 
change into money day after tomorrow. We got more faith 
in a certificate of stock in a company we never saw than we 
have in a good piece of bottom land right under our eyes. 

“We stay awake nights worryin’ about the Poles and 
Czechs over in Europe, and we never walk down the road 
to make friends with the new Polish family that’s took that 
abandoned farm over on the shunpike. We can begin prac- 
tising peace and friendship with the foreign nations that are 
livin’ right here with us. Mebbe our best job is to prove 
to them that they can all live together over here without 
makin’ such a racket. If we don’t, we’re going to have riots 
between ’em, sure’s shootin’. 

“There’s been a lot of new packages, lately, and things 
come handier than they used to; but there’s no substitute for 
law and order, and justice and kindness, and fair dealin’ and 
honest measure, and meetin’ debts on pay day, and keepin’ 
our word. And good will is an asset in any business. Well, 
so long, neighbor, I’ve enjoyed listenin’ to ye.” 


Morals in Government 


THE YEARNING FOR FREEDOM IS NOT DEAD 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Ex-President of the United States 
Delivered at Kansas City, Mo., September 28, 1938 


Y fellow-citizens: I deeply appreciate the gracious- 
M ness and: the cordiality of your reception. These 

last few days all America is deeply anxious over 
the European crisis, where peace or war is in balance. Mil- 
lions of our people are offering prayers that there may be 
peace. We pray that might and force shall not again re- 
place the processes of peaceful adjustment. 

Tonight the clouds seem clearing and high hope springs 
again with the resumption of conferences instead of force. 
The decisions that may be reached in these conferences— 
upon them may hang not alone the fate of a brave people, 
but the fate of civilization in Europe. 

The efforts of our government to maintain peace deserve 
our full support. The President will find every Republican 
and every thinking person behind him in that effort. In that 
there is no partisanship. The President has rightly urged 
negotiation as the way out. There is no American who will 
not agree that the council table is the solution—not the 


battlefield. 


Perhaps more vividly than any living American, I can look 
back over the long road of the last twenty-five years and 
count each milestone of futility and misery from the great 
war. Every nation was the loser. It brought no peace to 
the world. 

This threat which darkens the whole world rose from a 
philosophy from which our nation has, in some degree, be- 
come infected. This world crisis today is, in part, a moral 
crisis. ‘There is in the forces which have led to this situation 
today a tragic warning to America. Whatever the European 
issues or outcome may be, we are six weeks hence faced with 
a national election of the highest importance. 

The processes of democracy must go on. Its inherent 
strength is that we can and must debate and discuss our 
issues. 

The fact that we can do so shows the depth of its roots 
and our issues must be discussed freely and frankly. It is 
healthy that we should, as demonstrating what democracy 
is to the world. 
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Our issues are also in part moral issues. They are in part 
the infection which has spread over the whole world. The 
moral forces which affect the character and soul of a people 
will control their destinies. 

The progress of mankind is in proportion to the advance- 
ment of truth and justice. These standards are funda- 
mentally what we call morals. It is moral standards that 
control peace in the world. It is moral standards in govern- 
ment which sustain democracy itself. 

It is moral standards which protect men from business 
abuse and exploitation. It is moral standards in govern- 
ment which create sturdy self-respect and self-reliance in 
citizens. 

I shall direct myself to that issue of morals in government 
as it affects us tonight. 

During the last six years the growth of the cancerous idea 
that there are two standards of morals in American life has 
been foisted on the American people. That malignant idea 
is that political morals are a lower code than private morals. 
The apology for this double standard for government has 
been that the end, or to use New Deal words, “the objec- 
tive,” justifies the means. That is, if you can get. away 
with it. That is the very gospel of dictatorship. That whole 
idea is a violation of the very foundation of Christian ethics. 
Wrong conduct creates moral degeneration which defeats 
the end. In practice it works out that government must be 
conducted by fooling the majority of the people all the time 
or buying them part of the time. 

When citizens are crooked among themselves the damage 
falls mostly upon themselves. And it may affect their chances 
in the Life Eternal. But when government is immoral, it 
damages the morals of a whole people. 

And let me say at once I do not claim that political 
morals have been perfect in this Republic under any political 
party. There have been sporadic incidents and there have 
‘been black spots which have been our shame. But during 
the past six years there has been systematic degeneration. 

If the standards of honor, sincerity, and truth in public 
life are to differ from those we learned at our mother’s 
knee then this Republic is lost. It is the moral slide more 
even than the economic degeneration that in the last twenty 
years has carried nation after nation over the precipice to 
dictatorship. 

I propose to illustrate what I mean with a few examples. 
In this single address I can deal only with seven or eight. 
If you look around you will be able to collect others. 

The foremost of the New Deal party’s alphabetical morals 
is the G. E. A. A.—Get Elected Anyhow, Anyway. 

For fifty years the American people have fought the poli- 
ticians to dig out the spoils system. They fought not alone 
to stop corruption but to stop government employees from 
packing elections. They built a great moral dike of non- 
political selection by merit. In six years we have lost forty 
years of the ground gained by that moral crusade. 

At the end of my Administration 83 per cent of all Fed- 
eral employees had been selected upon merit by the Civil 
Service Commission. That is the highest figure ever at- 
tained. And if a Democratic Congress had been willing it 
would have been 95 per cent. 

During the six years of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration 
over 300,000 office holders have been politically appointed 
to the Federal Government. They were without the merit 
requirement of the civil service. And that does not include 
some 100,000 part-time committee members. As such com- 
mittee members get little pay Republicans are sometimes 
eligible. Politics has been the first test of merit in the 300,- 
00. Andrew Jackson’s dream of spoils rose to only four 
or five thousand. 


The excuse that the appointment of this 300,000 outside 
the civil service was necessary in an emergency is sheer 
hypocrisy. Woodrow Wilson did not desert the merit system 
or non-political appointments during his great emergency of 
the war. Recently Mr. Roosevelt proposed to enlist part 
of this army into the merit service by executive order. New 
Deal executive orders are not proof of merit. 

If you can find any of that Roosevelt three to four 
hundred thousand who are not interfering with a free ballot 
in this campaign, it is because their bosses have slipped up. 
We saw his political army turned on to purge nonconformist 
Democrats from the New Deal liberal party. 

And this spoils system has other implications besides inter- 
ference with a free ballot. It degrades public life. By ex- 
ample it pollutes every local government. Working for the 
government becomes a racket, not a career. Unless this 
patronage system is destroyed it will destroy this Republic. 

This New Deal army of political appointees is the Amer- 
ican form of the Praetorian Guard of ancient Rome. That 
political band had exactly similar habits in making elections 
foolproof. They were also active in the decline and fall of 
the morals of the Roman Empire. We have, however, im- 
proved the Roman practice. Our three or four hundred 
thousand of New Deal political employees are the officers 
of an army of ten million voters who receive benefits from 
the government. 

And this brings me to Sample No. 2, concerning the 
activity of these officers. But it will need a moment’s back- 
ground. 

In 1930 as President I announced that as a nation we 
“must prevent hunger and cold to those of our people who 
are in honest difficulties.” And I undertook the organization 
of their relief. I had had some years’ experience elsewhere 
with the moral and political dangers in relief. I determined 
that America should not be subjected to those calamities. To 
prevent this we saw to it that nonpartisan committees of 
leading citizens were established in some 3,000 communities, 
where relief was needed. These committees were given the 
full responsibility of administration. These committees were 
unpaid. They had no vested interest in keeping unemploy- 
ment going. At the start their money support was local. 
As the situation deepened, first the States and finally the 
Federal Government gave financial aid to these committees. 
Parallel with this, we greatly expanded useful public works 
at regular pay and full-time employment. 

At this point I may wipe away a current New Deal 
crocodile tear. And that wells constantly out of their 
emotion that they were the first Administration with human 
sympathy or to give real relief to the distressed. They 
admit now that when they took over the government in 
1933, our relief organization was regularly providing for 
over 5,400,000 distressed homes of over 21,000,000 persons. 
And these figures did not include Federal public works, nor 
the special service to 400,000 veterans. What the New Deal 
in fact did was to wreck this system of local, nonpartisan ad- 
ministration and substitute a political administration cen- 
tralized in Washington. After six years the practical relief 
situation instead of being better is worse. The moral con- 
sequences have been degrading to the whole people. 

Under local administration there was a summoning of 
community sympathy, a desire to help not alone with relief 
but with jobs and with encouragement. Today instead of 
being viewed as unfortunate and entitled to aid these Ameri- 
cans are being unjustly ridiculed as lazy parasites. But 
worse than even this, great numbers of self-reliant people 
are being inexorably moulded into the hopelessness of a 
permanent army of relief. A hierarchy of officials is being 
built whose jobs depend on keeping people on relief. And 
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American youth is being poured into this mold. It is sheer 
madness. A class wall of hate and fear of those on relief is 
growing daily. 

And now national. sympathy is being defiled by politics. 
Harry Hopkins and Aubrey Williams handle billions of 
your money given for relief of these distressed people. 
Messrs. Hopkins and Williams have the power in this Re- 
public to say who shall have bread and who shall not. 

You will recollect the trick words by which these men 
this last June effectually told people on relief how to vote— 
or else. 

Ripped of all disguises and all intellectual dishonesty, the 
statements of these men were a direction to these millions 
and their wives and relatives how to vote. 

The New Deal Senatorial Committee whitewashed those 
trick statements as inoffensive. Messrs. Hopkins and Wil- 
liams know the millions of WPA workers understand the 
English language even if these Senators do not. 

Even if these gentlemen had never made these remarks 
there is scarcely one of the thousands of appointees that 
direct the WPA who was selected under the nonpartisan 
Civil Service. They were selected with the approval—or 
something stronger—of some Democratic County Chair- 
man, some New Deal Congressman, or some other political 
person. It was in fact entirely superfluous for Messrs. 
Hopkins and Williams to have uttered a hint. These poli- 
ticians will do the hinting to those distressed people anyway. 

And the commanders of this detachment of the Praetorian 
Guard are even bolder. In the few months just prior to 
the 1934 Congressional election and the 1936 Presidential 
election, the business situation was improving. There was 
much less need for relief. A Congressional committee has 
shown that nevertheless in those election months the number 
of people assisted by relief was greatly expanded. It also 
showed that in the same months in the off years they were 
greatly decreased. This was said to be a coincidence. 

Again we approach an election. Again the business situa- 
tion is improving and private jobs are increasing. But again 
more voters are being put on relief. No doubt this is also 
a coincidence. 

If we want proof of this use of relief for pressure on the 
votes of distressed people we may turn to the recent record. 
The hideous morals of these actions in a free republic were 
denounced by a few Democratic Senators whose morals rise 
above elections. Democratic Senator Hatch proposed a law 
in the Senate designed to stop relief officials from using 
relief for vote-getting purposes. The Senator said: “Those 
who believe that out in the counties and in the cities and in 
the precincts this instrumentality which we have set up is not 
being used for political purposes are more credulous than 
I am.” 

However, Senator Barkley, President Roosevelt’s selected 
leader of the Senate, led the opposition to Senator Hatch’s 
motion. The motion was defeated by President Roosevelt’s 
rubber-stamp followers in the Senate. 

Would this law have been defeated if President Roosevelt 
had breathed one whisper of approval for it? Or better, if 
he had expressed one word of indignation at the action of 
his supporters in the Senate? Instead Mr. Roosevelt jour- 
neyed to Kentucky to endorse the re-election of Senator 
Barkley. 

And this sample in Kentucky could not be unknown to 
Mr. Roosevelt. Some months ago the Democratic Scripps- 
Howard papers courageously exposed the use of the WPA 
in Kentucky “as a grand political racket in which the tax- 
payer is the victim.” Harry Hopkins as usual denounced 
the reporter as untruthful. Later on even the Senate com- 
mittee, after investigation, had to stigmatize this stench. 





They said: “These facts should arouse the conscience of the 
country. They imperil the right of the people to a free and 
unpolluted ballot.” I notice it was the conscience of the 
country that they summoned. They apparently did not 
think it worth while to call it to the conscience of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Roosevelt has mastered the power to bestow bread 
and butter to millions of people or withhold it from them. 
He called upon the people specifically in Kentucky, in Okla- 
homa, Georgia, South Carolina and Maryland to vote for 
his selections for the Senate. At about the same time relief 
wages in those territories were raised. Mr. Roosevelt threw 
in a few bridges and announced a new economic program 
for the South by government subsidy. I may not believe 
all this has any connection with these primaries or this elec- 
tion. But the question is, Do the relief workers believe it? 
Of course the people on relief are free to vote the Republican 
ticket also. But do they know that? 

Nor is this use of bait sectional. It envelops the whole 
nation. This Spring when economic improvement was obvi- 
ous without artificial stimulants and just before this elec- 
tion, this three-billion-dollar pump-priming program was en- 
acted. The headlines daily flame with the assignment of 
some pork to every Congressional district. New Deal candi- 
dates proudly announce its arrival to their constituents. 
Cities and communities push in Washington to get their feet 
in the trough. Hundreds of them justify their manners at 
the Treasury by the immoral excuse that somebody else will 
get it. They organize a lobby to see they get it. And, worse 
still, government officials urge them to arrive early before 
the trough is empty. 

Do you wonder that the whole world stands’ amazed at 
this supposedly great republic of free men? Do you wonder 
that every dictator in Europe uses this exhibit to prove the 
failure of self-government? 

And there are still more ramifications of all this. Some 
of our local political organizations, whether Republican or 
Democratic, have not been perfect in the past. But we are 
today confronted with more disheartening growth of high- 
powered political machines in our cities than ever before in 
our history. Kansas City, St. Louis, Jersey City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Chicago and what not. It may 
be coincidence that these machines are supporting the New 
Deal. It is no coincidence that for six years the patronage 
and the subsidies of the New Deal have been handled by 
these political bosses. 

We hear much Presidential urging of economic royalists 
to virtue. It is probably coincidence that we hear no moral 
urging of political royalists. 

And these are but a few of the black spots. What of the 
stench of the primaries in Pennsylvania, New Mexico, Indi- 
ana and Tennessee? What of the indictments of high officials 
in Connecticut? In New York? What of the New Deal 
Governor of Pennsylvania who compels a Legislature to sup- 
press a grand jury inquiry into charges of corruption against 
him? 

And you know and I know that moral corruption by ex- 
penditure of these huge sums of public money penetrates 
every county and every village. The indignant citizen used 
to roll up his sleeves and with his neighbors hope to clean 
corruption in his own town. But when it floods from Wash- 
ington what hope has he to stem the tide? 

Do you wonder that our own people lose faith in honesty ? 
Do they not lose faith in democracy? Does it not disintegrate 
the moral standards of our people? 

This gigantic expenditure of public money will make its 
beneficiaries drunk on the basest selfishness and it will make 
any group drunk with power. 
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‘That seems to be one of the attractions of this New Deal 
Liberal party. 

We may take up another spot where a contribution could 
be made to higher morals. A Republican Administration in 
1925 passed a Corrupt Practices Act prohibiting corpora- 
tions from contributing to political funds.. That law was 
founded upon public morals. It seems that the New Deal 
considers it a reactionary measure. 

In a liberal spirit, something over a year ago Mr. Roose- 
velt personally autographed several hundred blank sheets 
of paper. These autographs turned up in Democratic propa- 
ganda books. 

These books could be produced for about 50 cents per 
copy. On Aug. 12, 1937, the Congress was asked to in- 
vestigate the selling of these books to corporations for $250 
apiece in Mr. Farley’s name. Mr. Farley is appointed by and 
responsible to Mr. Roosevelt. Perhaps those corporations 
were collecting autographs. But Mr. Roosevelt’s autograph 
can be bought in the bookshops for 95 per cent less than $250. 

But no doubt the corporations needed autographed special 
editions of this book. And for the good of these corporations 
it was decided they needed not one autograph each but 
even ten or twenty. They no doubt could learn from it how 
to make nails or cement. Possibly it provided sedative read- 
ing between sessions with the Labor Board. 

In asking for an investigation, a mass of affidavits, original 
letters and photostatic copies of correspondence and other 
evidence was laid before the House of Representatives. ‘These 
proved that Mr. Farley’s agents had sold these books to 
wealthy corporations for party funds under thinly disguised 
threats and thinly disguised promises. 

After the incessant and lofty urging to virtue which the 
corporations have received this must have been a bump. It 
was at least a moral violation of the spirit of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. Mr. Roosevelt’s Attorney General said it 
was perfectly legal. No investigation could be had. 

Later on a list of hundreds of corporations to which these 
books had been sold was exposed in the press. Many of them 
were firms having business with the government. If Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Farley were not aware of the use of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s signature and the methods by which it was 
being sold at $250 a time, why did they not at least express 
indignation? Why did they not return the money? 

And this immorality does not end with government off- 
cials. There are two parties to these transactions. There 
were some men of moral stamina who refused to buy. Their 
corporate morals were higher than the government’s. But 
does this not show a breakdown, under the pressure of our 
government, of the moral stamina in the men who bought 
these books under these circumstances ? 

When the youth of this country see these things done, can 
we wonder they become cynical and scoff at all idealism ? 

There is another department of current government 
morals. ‘That has to do with financial honor in government 
business. We can select from a wide display of samples. 

In the campaign of 1932 from information obviously since 
corroborated I challenged Mr. Roosevelt’s intention to tinker 
with the currency. He denied such an idea indignantly as 
immoral and he assured the country that the contract (that 
is the obligation written on government currency and bonds 
to pay in gold of present weight and fineness) was more than 
a contract—it was a covenant. 

But to make us really feel uncomfortable Mr. Roosevelt 
asked Senator Glass also to make a reply to my charges. The 
Senator’s reputation for veracity was impregnable. The 
Senator did the job with his unsurpassed vocabulary. But 
the Senator is an honest man, Let me quote from his speech 
only seven months later. 


After indicating his regret at ever having delivered that 
first speech, he continued: ‘“ * * * To me the suggestion 
that we may devalue the gold dollar 50 per cent means na- 
tional repudiation. To me it means dishonor. In my con- 
ception of it, it is immoral. All the legalistic arguments 
* * * have not dislodged from my mind the irrevocable con- 
viction that it is immoral, and that it means not only con- 
travention of my party’s platform * * * but the promises of 
party spokesmen during the campaign * * *” 

And the New Deal passed a. law preventing the citizen 
from access to the courts for justice and redress. 

That was the beginning of New Deal standards in finan- 
cial morals. It has not been the end. 

We may take a more recent sample. Most of us favor old 
age pensions. We helped establish them in the State before 
the New Deal was born. We do not criticize that purpose of 
the Social Security Act. That act, however, developed other 
purposes. 

The country was told it was a system of contributory old 
age insurance. It has turned out to be concealed taxation 
of the poorest of our people. It is said the collections are 
paid into a reserve fund. The collections last year were used 
for current expenditures of the government. You will 
have to be taxed over again to make it good. That scheme 
also obscures the real deficit and fools the people into think- 
ing that their budget is nearer to being balanced. 

To prove my language is moderate, let me quote some 
phrases from an editorial in the Democratic New York 
Times of about a month ago. The Times supported Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election in 1932 and 1936. They call it “pious 
fraud,” “‘a fraud and a delusion,” ‘“‘not a reserve in the 
real sense of the word,” “already been spent,” “funds will 
have to be raised all over again by new taxation,” “this 
hocus-pocus.”’ 

It is an intricate piece of morals. I am reminded of a 
postmaster who got in the habit of taking the cash from 
the till and putting in his I. O. U. The postal inspectors 
caught up with him and he received five years. In his 
application for pardon his friends urged strongly that he 
was a rigidly honest man, and as proof of it, they cited the 
fact that he put his I. O. U. in the till each time he took ° 
out the money. 

This postmaster’s “objectives” were no doubt good. He 
was no doubt building up a reserve for his old age. Cer- 
tainly his confusion of objectives and morals had a mod- 
ernistic flavor. 

This juggling of government accounts to obscure the 
realities goes much further. If you will examine the pub- 
lished statements of the Treasury, you will find that collec- 
tions from government recoverable loans are being used for 
current expenses. And yet they claim that recoverable loans 
should be deducted from their increase of national debt. 

And the old game of obscuring accounts between regular 
expenses and emergency and relief goes on and on. Mr. 
Roosevelt uses the expression “a layman’s budget” every 
Autumn. It serves effectively for the annual pledge of a 
balanced budget. And in the Spring it serves to explain the 
deficit. Apparently in these days a pledge in the Fall be- 
comes an objective in the Spring. And that postpones the 
feelings of the taxpayer. 

There is one certainty about this “layman’s budget.” The 
layman is a person who is ignorant of a science. But in this 
case the bill may teach him something. 

I delivered a whole address on samples of this particular 
form of government by deception two years ago. It is still - 
unanswered. 

There is another large department of New Deal morals 
that we may also explore. We hear much of social conscience 
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and social justice these days. That is public conscience. I 
rejoice in their continued rise and understanding. 

Public conscience is only the aggregate of personal con- 
science of the mass of the people. But public conscience 
will wilt away unless there be the still small voice of per- 
sonal conscience. From thence spring good faith, honor and 
personal integrity. Here rest intellectual honesty and justice 
itself. Where personal conscience dies there is no freedom 
for there is no justice. As personal conscience dies, social 
conscience becomes but a stepping stone of personal power. 

I have recently visited many countries of totalitarian gov- 
ernment—dictatorships, Fascists, Socialists, or Nazis. Their 
slogans are social conscience and social justice. But their 
outstanding characteristic is degradation of personal con- 
science. As an example of personal conscience, we might 
examine the reasons given and the methods used by Mr. 
Roosevelt in his attempt to pack the Supreme Court. I am 
not going to enter into the demerits of packing the court. 
I am concerned with the moral processes displayed in ex- 
plaining the reasons for it to the country. 

Urbanity of debate limits my use of the English lan- 
guage. I shall therefore quote wholly from those who have 
supported Mr. Roosevelt. I shall not tire you with long 
quotations. I will merely mention some of the hard words 
they use. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann’s expressions include “trick,” “con- 
cealed his purposes,” “lack of good faith,” “lawless legality,” 
“vicious legalism,” “use the letter of the law to violate the 
spirit,’ “degrading,” “reactionary,” “misleading,” “impairs 
the dignity of his office,” “injure the moral foundations of 
the Republic.” 

The Democratic New York Times uses the words, “po- 
litical sharp practice,” “indirectness,” “‘adroitness.” 

The Democratic Baltimore Sun says “disingenuous,” “de- 
vious,” “deceptive,” “‘an intent to deceive.” 

The Democratic Richmond Times-Despatch says “lack 
of frankness.” 

The Democratic New York World-Telegram uses “too 
clever.” Its correspondent says “trying to deceive.” 

Democratic Senators used about all the other anti-hypo- 
critical phrases, “reasons that obscured its real purpose,” 
“concealed aims,” “unmoral reasons,” “camouflage,” “hy- 
pocrisy,” and a lot of even harder words. But such friendly 
sentiments lead to purges. 

I could continue indefinitely these phrases from pained 
Democratic supporters, who are now condemned to outer 
darkness. But I merely wish to illustrate what I mean when 
I talk of intellectual integrity in government. 

We may sample still another area of morals where grows 
the fruit of Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal party. National 
conscience has hitherto embraced the notion of fidelity to 
truth in government. 

It never has taken much effort or literary skill to tell the 
truth about what goes on in government. Yet this adminis- 
tration has installed some hundreds of skilled propagandists. 
The deluge of free mail sent out by the government depart- 
ments in 1937 would have required $34,000,000 in postage 
if they paid it. In the last year of my administration it was 
$9,000,000. 

That increase by nearly 400 per cent does not include 
Congressional mail either. Surely it now takes a powerful 
effort to tell the truth. The increase is not devoted to un- 
favorable news about government activities. 

But beyond all this is the radio. Every hour of the day 
somewhere in the country some person is painting the glories 
of this abundant life, or to use the more recent term, “our 
objectives.” 


The whole of this propaganda is impregnated with sup- 


pression of fact, the distortion of statistics, the creation of 
misleading slogans, the building of prejudice or hate. 

The Democratic New York World-Telegram estimates 
the cost of these propaganda officials at over twenty million 
dollars a year. 

You cannot have government by public opinion when 
opinion of the people is manufactured by paid press agents 
of the government. 

The first weapon of dictatorship is organized propaganda. 
A dozen democracies in Europe have been destroyed by 
mass persuasion and the creation of mass prejudice. That is 
the stuff that dictators grow from. It is the sustenance they 
live by. It is the stuff the New Deal lives by. 

Every dictator in Europe has proved that by propaganda 
you can fool enough of the people all the time. 

One play in the routine game of propaganda is to steal 
righteous phrases and devote them to evil-doing. Thus 
we have Good Neighbors and Social Security, National 
Planning, Reform and More Abundant Life. Another de- 
partment is to attach repulsive phrases to your opponents. 
Thus we get Economic Royalists, Tories, Reactionaries, 
Feudalists, Wild Men and Copperheads, and Purge. 

And there are the moral aspects of stirring ill-will, con- 
flict and hate. Class hate is the rock upon which every re- 
public has been wrecked. And this is the most classless na- 
tion yet born. And hate is preached from the White House 
for the first time. 

I shall not go further into it than to say it has set worker 
against employer, employer against worker, worker against 
worker. And I give you a statistic of only one of its con- 
sequences. In the three years of depression stress before 
the New Deal the man days lost by strikes and lockouts 
averaged 5,000,000 per year. In the five years of the New 
Deal they have averaged 18,000,000 per year. That is an 
increase of 350 per cent. Is that building goodwill and co- 
operation? 

Mr. Roosevelt invites the American people to join his - 
New Deal party, which he calls liberal. We can explore 
whether it is a party of liberalism and present at the same 
time a sample of hypocrisy and mass propaganda by govern- 
ment. 

The true liberal school of thought recognizes the purpose 
of liberalism as more liberty and the advancement of political 
morals. Are these exhibits of political morals evidences of 
liberalism? One of the first liberal parties in the world was 
formed to fight political debauchery. There are other parts 
of the New Deal program that would choke any definition of 
liberalism. 

Many of Mr. Roosevelt’s objectives are hoary with reac- 
tion. They include the destruction of the independence of 
the judiciary. That dates with Charles I. They include a 
new and avowed campaign to destroy the independence of the 
legislative arm. That dates with George III. It involves a 
centralization of government which invades the independ- 
ence of local government. That is one of Mr. Hitler’s suc- 
cessful ideas. 

This devaluation of currency is a trick of Roman em- 
perors. They were not known to be liberals. These deficit 
financings are as old as the French kings. It may go back 
to Babylon. You might look up the inscription at the Feast 
of Belshazzar. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself is discussing my increase of the 
debt burdeas on the taxpayer of about one billion (not five 
billion as he implied) said that was the rock upon which 
liberal governments were wrecked. Surely twenty billions in- 
crease in debt is a bump to liberalism. 

Are these Socialist enterprises of our government liberal- 
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ism? Is this Nazi dictation to labor, farmers and business 
liberalism ? 

If this sort of stuff is liberal, then George III, Hitler, 
Stalin and Boss Tweed are liberals. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of such objectives may 
be, it is immoral to represent them as liberalism. Liberals 
have fought these things for centuries. What President 
Roosevelt is leading is not liberalism. Instead of bringing 
the past up to the present he is bringing the present back to 
the past. 

‘These are the paving stones of the dangerous road which 
has wrecked liberal democracies all over the world. 

Mr. Roosevelt denounces and accuses all of us who do 
not believe in these methods and these actions as conserva- 
tives. If being conservative on dragging America into the 
morass of political immorality or into the dead sea of reac- 
tion is conservatism, then I cheerfully join that party. And 
that party will yet become the hope of American life. 

Whatever name we may be called, we shall hold high that 
lamp of morals as the guide to the American people. 

But we should worry less over what is a liberal than 
what is honest. That is the very headlight of true liberal- 
ism in this dark world. 

And if these were successful policies for a free country, 
why have 11,000,000 unemployed? 

Our opponents pugnaciously demand constructive alterna- 
tives with our criticisms. I have never made an address in 
debate on public questions without offering a positive and 
constructive alternative. I do so most cheerfully upon this 
subject tonight. 

First. Be honest. Integrity lives not alone in the pocket. 
It lives also in the mind. 

Second. Re-establish morals as the first objective of gov- 
ernment. Give the nation leadership in moral regeneration 
as the road to national security. Greed and hate can be 


more easily cured by moral standards than by policemen. 
The people take their moral tone from those who occupy 
high office. 

Third. Return the administration of relief to nonpartisan 
local committees, even if the Federal Government pays 95 
per cent of their expenditure. That will stop its political 
prostitution. It will better serve the destitute. 

Fourth. Demand the whole patronage system be abolished. 
Demand that Congress put every single official except a few 
at the top under civil service merit system. Demand that 
every single appointee during the past six years be required 
to take merit examinations open to any competitor. 

Fifth. Amend the Corrupt Practice Act to provide in- 
stant dismissal and jail for any of these jobholders who 
speaks out loud on politics, and take the enforcement out of 
partisan hands. 

Sixth. Repudiate the whoie idea that the end or the “ob- 
jective” justifies the means. Every one of these samples I 
have cited is the exact practice of this grim doctrine. That 
doctrine is a violation of the whole Christian ethics. It is 
the philosophy of all dictatorship. 

In conclusion, may I say again that the fountains ‘of 
justice alone spring from truth and honesty. There is no 
double standard of morals, one in public and one in private 
life. Self-government in people decays when moral standards 
in the people fail. Moral standards in the people are sullied 
when moral leadership in government fails. It is alone the 
spirit of morals that can reconcile order and freedora. A 
people corrupted by their government cannot remair a free 
people. | 

These are shifting times and confusion of allegiance to 
principles. But there are lights upon the horizon.| There 
is a moral purpose in the universe. The yearning bf men 
for freedom is not dead. Those are the roads over which the 
American people can be led from this wilderness. 


Labor’s Aims and Responsibilities 


WE MUST GO FORWARD TOGETHER 


By ROBERT J. WATT, American Workers Delegate, International Labor Organization, 
at International Management Congress, September 20, 1938 


EFORE proceeding to describe ‘“Labor’s Aims and 

Responsibilities,’ let me make it clear that I am 

talking simply as one labor leader expressing his 
opinions on a very vast subject. If you asked each of our mil- 
lions of members to express himself on this question you 
would have nearly as many individual answers. But group- 
ing the answers together you would find common agreement 
to many basic objectives. Labor does not ask all of its mem- 
bers to subscribe to a single program. Instead our program 
is shaped and reshaped according to the expressed will of 
our members through their representatives. 

I assume you want a fairly broad view of our hopes and 
problems rather than a summary of resolutions adopted at 
labor conventions. I shall give you my opinions freely but 
I] want you to realize that J am expressing my own appraisal. 

American Labor today/ wants to be recognized as the 
partner of capital in production, as the customer of capital 
in distribution, as the majority voice in a political democracy, 
and as the substantial center of our community life. 

Those aims may seem revolutionary to some and as mere 
platitudes to others. Personally I regard them as healthy 
and constructive and American. I believe that they are 


truly conservative in the best interests of defending the cap- 
italist system of economics, and the representative system of 
a political and social democracy. 

Human rights are the basis of civilized life. Property 
rights are but one of the human rights of citizens. Before 
you can have a property right you must have a community 
which has established community rules of conduct. Prop- 
erty rights should not be antagonistic to human rights but 
rather should be a consequence of the human rights of an 
individual member of the community. 

Labor in America is becoming more and more aware of 
the necessity of reestablishing public recognition of this funda- 
mental rule of society. Labor believes that the time has 
come when the self-appointed leaders of commercial, indus- 
trial, political and social life must be reminded that the 
influence they wield is valid only to the extent that it serves 
the public weal. 

That view is conservative, not radical. The alternative 
is the totalitarian state which judges all things and all 
people by their usefulness to the mysterious and fictitious 
entity which is called the state. In the totalitarian state, so 
unwisely admired by some industrialists and demagogues, 
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property rights eventually become non-existent because human 
rights are considered to be dependent upon the convenience 
of the state. 

Labor realizes that the exalting of property rights under 
present economic conditions leads inevitably to the destruc- 
tion of human rights and thereby the self-destruction of 
property rights. Labor insists that the property rights of 
the individual must be sustained by protecting and elevating 
the human rights of every individual member of the com- 
munity. We of labor declare that property rights were 
created as a means toward the “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” for which our people maintain the agency of 
civil government. 

Labor, therefore, will inevitably work toward a subordina- 
tion of property rights so that those rights may serve and not 
obstruct the needs of mankind. 

Labor insists that the state and all its machinery exist for 
man and not vice versa. To hold any other view is to 
degrade mankind and to dissipate the accomplishments of 
civilization. 

The totalitarian state is the product of desperation of a 
deluded people who have failed in time to insist that human 
rights are superior to the privilege of man-created agencies. 

This may seem a far-fetched theory to advance in a dis- 
cussion of “Labor’s Aims and Responsibilities,” but it is both 
the aim and responsibility of every worker, however vague 
or unconscious may be his individual recognition of the 
challenge of modern society. 

And it must equally be the responsibility of capital and 
management. Your function exists only within the realm of 
service to mankind. 

It is Labor’s first aim and responsibility to defend and 
promote the human rights of man to enjoy liberty of con- 
science, political, economic and social freedom, and the privi- 
lege of personal property rights. 

I have already said that American labor wants to be 
recognized as the partner of capital in production. For 
many years polite platitudes have been voiced about the part- 
nership of capital and labor. Such talk is not particularly 
helpful because the industrialists refer to a partnership in 
which labor has a junior non-voting stock on which dividends 
are paid very seldom and only when unavoidable. 

As I see it, capital is invested in real estate, machinery 
and materials. The cost of interest, maintenance and depre- 
ciation are charged against this investment. Management is 
paid what seems to us very substantial amounts for handling 
this investment in a way which will bring profits to the 
owners. 

Labor objects to being figured in just as an operating 
cost which must be squeezed down as low as possible. 

We know from bitter experiences that new machinery, 
new processes, together with the stretch-out, speed-up, and 
other so-called efficiency methods have sharply reduced the 
labor cost per unit of production. 

Such accomplishments are fine, in a short-sighted view, 
for capital and of course are a fruitful basis for yearly 
bonuses to management. But it is tough for labor as a wage 
earner and it is tough for industry so far as sales to wage 
earners are concerned. 

If efficiencies were fully passed along to the consumer, 
the real wages to labor would be increased, (I should think), 
but I know that such results are rarely experienced. 

So Labor’s aim is to win higher wages. We believe that 
the machine should be a source of profit to the worker as 
well as to the owner. Higher wages per unit of production 
seem to us essential. 

At the same time we maintain that the machine-created 
“buyers’ market” for labor is economically and _ socially 





harmful. We say that in a situation where productive 
capacity greatly exceeds consumers’ purchasing power, we 
must increase purchasing power by putting more men to 
work at shorter hours. 

Take the telephone company for example. When they 
invest a few millions in dial equipment it means fewer jobs 
for people. Our view is that there should be as many jobs 
but for shorter hours. The fact that the costs of machine 
installations are at present financed by savings in labor costs 
seems to us an anti-social result. 

In other words, we believe that capital must not be al- 
lowed to write labor off the books. If the costs of a machine 
must be paid even if it is idle or if it is replaced, the prop- 
erty rights of the owner in his financial investment must no 
longer be superior to the human rights of the worker to 
the property value of his labor. 

We believe that the worker must be given conditions of 
work which will not impair his health or safety. We insist 
that any necessary protective devices, sanitation, suitable 
ventilation, light, heat, and so forth must be given the 
worker just as carefully as costly machinery is installed, 
maintained and insured against accident. 

We want these objectives, I have said. You may ask, 
how do we propose to get them? 

American labor, like British or Swedish workers, aim to 
get those rights by joining with strong unions of their own 
choice and by collective bargaining. 

We prefer not to ask for the shorter work week and higher 
wages by government action. Like our British brothers, gov- 
ernment action has seemed necessary only where sufficient 
organization is lacking. Thus the reason for the so-called 
interference of government in industry is largely traceable to 
the fact that industry in the past has so substantially blocked 
unionization. In other words, industry has forced popular 
demand for government intervention because it has pre- 
vented adequate expression of the wishes and needs of its 
workers. 

So despite the strong complaints of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the administrative policies and practices of 
the National Labor Relations Board, the labor movement 
agrees that the Wagner Act principles must be maintained 
as the foundation for the adequate and effective organiza- 
tion of workers. 

Unless management wishes to accomplish its own suicide 
by seeking refuge in the snare of fascism, it must sooner or 
later recognize that its best interests demand the strongest 
possible labor movement. 

The aim of labor is to organize the great majority of all 
wage earners into a united and vigorous organization through 
units appropriate for the best representation of the workers 
in the individual craft or industry. 

Such an organization will involve heavy responsibilities, 
of course, but those responsibilities must be the moral dis- 
cipline of self-control. Just as long as industry combats 
unionism by guns, gas, clubs, stooges, spies, company paid 
sheriffs, vigilantes or unjust injunctions, just that long will 
labor unions be headed by militant organizers. The struggle 
for survival breeds the fighting union leader rather than the 
patient negotiator or competent administrator. 

My message to management on the subject of labor union 
responsibility is this: You can have discipline and responsi- 
bility within labor unions as soon as you stop waging war 
against labor unions and give your workers a chance to 
develop their own patterns of union discipline and responsi- 
bility. 

But the idea of incorporation is just the child of hostile 
and ignorant scheming. It is just the ballyhoo of your own 
vicious propaganda. Registration of labor unions in Britain 
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infers a privilege of tax exemption and that’s about all 
it does. 

The study of British and Swedish labor union practices 
in which I was privileged to participate as a member of 
President Roosevelt’s Commission has convinced me that we 
cannot import a ready-made formula to legislate industrial 
peace. What we can do is to take advantage of what they 
have learned and try to reach our destination without suffer- 
ing all the troubles and mistakes which they experienced. 

The responsibility for attaining harmony in labor rela- 
tions rest with management and the banker-broker boards 
of self-perpetuating directors who control management pol- 
icies. ‘The responsibility rests with you gentlemen, not with 
labor. Your short-sighted opposition to unionism has en- 
riched detective agencies, trouble making labor spies, and 
the Pearl Bergoft’s of the world; and your stockholders 
and employees have suffered in consequence. You have chosen 
price competition based on chiselling down labor costs 
whereas you could have maintained the interests of your 
stockholders better by improving the conditions and purchas- 
ing power of your workers. 

We believe competitive industry should be forced to re- 
frain from competition financed by wage cuts. Industry 
meets substantially the same interest rates on money used in 
its business. Industry must be prepared to pay labor costs 
on comparatively equal terms. 

American labor does not seek this objective by legisla- 
tion, except on certain basic minima by which the marginal 
or chiselling fringe are controlled. We maintain instead that 
nation-wide organization of labor will provide the basic 
standards of wages, hours and conditions upon which all 
employers in a given industry will operate. 

American labor insists that wage costs and conditions 
must be removed from the field of competition and that this 
reform must be achieved by the effective organization of all 
the workers in trade or industry. 

That discussion naturally raises the next objective which 
I mentioned at the beginning. As partner of capital in pro- 
duction, Labor must be recognized as the major customer 
of capital in the distribution of goods produced by the 
partnership. 

The wages paid to labor automatically become the pur- 
chasing power of the multitude. A wage cut automatically 
shrinks industry’s markets, and thereby reduces the oppor- 
tunity for capital and labor to operate profitably. Further- 
more the temporary advantage gained by one competitor 
through a wage cut provokes other competitors to imitate 
the example. As a result the original competitive relation- 
ships are restored and the one accomplishment is to make 
goods a little cheaper and a little less accessible to the work- 
ing man consumer. 

So the working men and women of America who have 
been described as the partners of capital have concluded that 
the partnership must become much more thoughtful of its 
customers. Organized Labor demands that the traditional 
splurge and slump habits of American trade and industry 
must be reformed and reformed quickly and thoroughly. 

Labor points to the tragic shortsightedness of our finan- 
cial and industrial leaders in the past who have tolerated 
a condition in which one-third of the nation are indeed “ill 
housed, ill fed and ill clothed” because they permit average 
family incomes of only $456.00 a year. 

May I call your attention to the fact that organized 
labor today is by no means restricted to the skilled craftsmen. 
The most impressive accomplishment of Labor in the past 
three or four years has been the organization of an increas- 
ing number of poorer paid workers. 

For many years only the so-called aristrocracy of labor 








could be organized because their skill prevented easy substi- 
tution of scabs. The legal right to organization for collec- 
tive bargaining may have existed but the mass industry 
workers knew that union membership was rewarded by dis- 
missal and probable blacklisting. With the Wagner Act, 
the mass industries can no longer lock their gates against 
labor unions. The workers of the large scale industry are 
being organized. 

That is why labor anticipates that capital will review its 
wage and labor policies. The aim of labor is to have suf- 
ficient purchasing power among the multitudes so that the 
wheels of industry may run on an orderly year round basis. 

The splurge and slump policy must be succeeded by a 
wage policy for consumer maintenance of markets. 

Labor will insist that wages and employment must be 
sustained by industry as producer and distributor or else 
that the taxing power of government be used to provide 
purchasing power to those who cannot find work at decent 
wages. 

To me that objective is a conservative approach to solv- 
ing economic, social and political problems of basic im- 
portance. 

That objective involves politics and properly so. Labor 
people are the majority group in our political democracy 
and gradually labor is becoming conscious that its inter- 
ests are best served by united political action. 

Labor has already demonstrated that its traditional policy 
of “support our friends and defeat our enemies” can bear 
fruit when the issues are made clear. I predict that Labor 
will increasingly recognize that its interests can be served 
only by conscientious liberals. 

American Labor prefers not to undertake any third party 
movement, but it is obvious that such a movement may 
gain headway if the major parties give only a “tweedledum— 
tweedledee” choice. 

Back home in Massachusetts, I know that our people 
have been finding it increasingly unsatisfactory to have to 
choose which of the two or three candidates is the lesser 
evil. 

Management exerts a substantial influence in politics. I 
ask you gentlemen to consider the necessity of affording an 
honest choice of clear cut programs and candidates. The 
American worker will refuse to accept subterfuge indefinitely. 

Labor, after all, is a substantial center of our community 
life. It is high time that the public as a whole recognized 
it to be a fact. 

Those who attempt, except during political campaigns, to 
make it appear that Labor is only a small edge in the com- 
munity circle are hurting themselves. Those who denounce 
labor as a selfish minority are creating ill will in the com- 
munity and are making class-conscious the group which is 
the majority. 

Organized Labor may not yet count within its rank all 
who labor, but organized workers voice the hopes and needs 
and program of its unorganized brothers and sisters. Let 
none of you mistake that fact. 

Once upon a time you could brand the labor leader as an 
agitator and turn many workers against him. You cannot 
do so today except in rare cases and by great effort. 

I am an American Federation of Labor man. I am a mem- 
ber of a skilled craft and have been a union member for more 
than twenty-five years. I have seen the militia drive our 
people along the streets. I have seen scores of union leaders 
wrongfully denounced as agitators, radicals and communists. 
I have seen the community misled by propaganda into action 
against its own best interests. I have seen our workers ex- 
ploited during good years and left hungry during slumps. 
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Out of this experience shared by millions of others like 
me has come a recognition of the unity of labor’s purposes. 
The rank and file of American labor may differ as to the 
type of union they prefer and may disagree as to the leader- 
ship to be trusted but they have come to recognize that labor 
stands together on public issues. 

In closing, I should apologize for my excursion into sub- 
jects outside of the technical scope of industrial manage- 
ment. I did so deliberately, however, because I want to 
emphasize that you cannot determine your labor policies 
by slide-rule! 

Labor is but a group term for working people. They are 
people like yourselves with the same desires to earn a decent 
living for their families in self-respecting circumstances at 
jobs which they can enjoy. They may not be as sophisticated 
as executives usually are, and especially in terms of leader- 
ship our officers may appear crude in their inability to use 
fifty cent words to express their grievances and their pro- 
grams. But you can solve our community problems only by 
viewing labor as a mass movement of individuals with 
the same sort of hopes and feelings and needs as yourselves. 

Management can determine the sort of leadership which 
labor provides because you determine whether we must 
plead our cause by force or by reason. Give us conference 
table discussion of honest issues and you will get that type 
of leadership. If you give us the Mohawk Valley formula, 
you will get militant unions with fighting leaders. If you 
give guns and gas to meet our grievances you will get the 
sit-down strike and the flying squadrons. 

You cannot breed respect and confidence by the stool 
pigeon and labor spy. Every union which you smash by 
force and deceit will be succeeded by a tougher, harder 
union ready to match itself against your tactics. 

But, gentlemen, I believe management has learned much 
by past mistakes. When I was told that Mr. Ching was to 





be the chairman of this session, I asked the leader of a Rub- 
ber Workers’ Union for some information about him. I 
mention this not for flattery, but as an example of progress. 
He said without hesitation that Mr. Ching is a fine fellow, 
in whom they have confidence and that he wished the indus- 
try had more Mr. Chings. 

Yes, management has progressed and labor has kept step. 
Unions in America will continue to advance if you treat 
us with respect and confidence. Respect for contracts, avoid- 
ance of strikes, cooperation in meeting new problems, all of 
these are typical of the older unions which have been for- 
tunate enough to have fought their battles in the past and 
won a status of partnership. 

I urge you to hasten the transition in other fields of indus- 
try. Mr. Ford once sought to get the boys out of the trenches 
before Christmas. The leaders of industry can get labor 
unions out of the trenches and into a state of mutually 
respectful partnership if you will come half way and prove 
your good faith. But labor must stay in the trenches as 
long as management seeks to exploit and abuse its workers, 
to deprive its customers of purchasing power and to ignore 
its community responsibility. 

And after many long conferences with the members of the 
International Labor Organization at Geneva, I say with 
utter conviction that management’s interests in the face of 
the world problems of today should be parallel with Labor’s. 
With the menace of fascistic brutality of the conscienceless 
state seeking to destroy the democratic institutions of man- 
kind, it is the duty of all decent people to find a basis for 
friendly agreement for real cooperation towards a happier 
and healthier community. Civilization advances only by 
progress and freedom of the intellect and conscience of all 
the people whether they sit in the executive’s arm chair 
or sweat in the foundry. And in America we all want to 
go forward and are glad to go forward together! 


The Constitution and Subversive Trends 


THE RESTLESS STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


By GEORGE R. FARNUM, of the Boston Bar and Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
Hotel Willard, Wash., September 17, 1938, Constitution Day dinner 


E are living in a revolutionary era—in times 

which are hazardous for political institutions. The 

social order has been disturbed to its foundations. 
The economic structure of the world has been profoundly dis- 
located. The age is dominated by nerves. Across the sea, 
democracy and autocracy are again at death grips. In 
America all these disintegrating factors are in operation. The 
effort, as Gladstone would put it, to work the institutions 
of the country, presents a sad spectacle of neurotic politics, 
confusion in administration, intense class bitterness, and a low 
level of public idealism. Intelligent observers, regardless of 
Party, view the present course of the national administration 
with deep misgivings and its future designs with profound 
distrust. 

In this grave state of affairs, an anniversary such as we 
observe today—recalling the work of those who laid the 
foundations of our free society and fashioned the political 
structure of our’ government, and inviting a dispassionate 
review of its value ‘as tested by a century and a half of 
national progress—should serve to steady our nerves, clarify 
our thinking and renew our faith in the traditional ideals of 
American democracy. 

The story of the making of our charter of government is 





one of the great dramas of the history of man’s struggle— 
often against tremendous odds—to attain an ideal of life 
based on security of person and property, enjoyment of liberty, 
and assurance of happiness. Never has America—rarely has 
the world—witnessed such a spectacle as the Constitutional 
Convention. When in history have men assembled to solve 
problems of greater fundamental novelty, more inherent diff- 
culty or vaster importance to the life of those to be locally 
affected and, in the sequel, to the world at large? When on 
the scrolls of the past can we read of such an attempt to 
formulate in writing a unique form of democratic govern- 
ment—a federal fabric—that would bring order out of chaos, 
convert a group of disorganized and discordant states into a 
strong and self-conscious nation, and establish a practical 
organ of government that would assure its stability and, at 
the same time, permit its adaptability to the exigencies of an 
expanding country and an unpredictable future? 

When in all time have men met more qualified for the 
critical ordeal to which they were summoned? Young men 
they were for the most part, but self-reliant, independent and 
wise in the ways of the world, and instructed in political 
theory and constitutional history. They had followed the 
dramatic story of the struggle for liberty that found expres- 
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sion in the Charta of Runnymede and the acts of the Long 
parliament, which kindled the passion of Otis, Adams and 
the other revolutionary pamphleteers, and culminated in the 
heroic declamation of the Declaration of Independence. They 
knew only too well from personal experience the tragic cost 
of the war for freedom and the tribulations and frustra- 
tions of rule under the Confederation. Presided over by 
George Washington, it was a convocation that represented the 
embodiment of the political genius of America. 

After months of free deliberation and untrammeled de- 
bate, when the doors of Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
were at last thrown open, the people of America were given 
a charter of Government which Walter Lippmann has char- 
acterized as “undoubtedly the greatest attempt ever made 
consciously by men to render popular rule safe for the nation 
as a whole, the local community, and the individual.” It 
was then, as Justice Holmes called it, “an experiment,” but 
as he added significantly, ‘‘as all life is an experiment.” But 
time has justified the sagacity of its framers. The constitu- 
tion has lived to serve its purpose even beyond their dreams 
and to galvanize the world’s hopes in the possibilities of a 
stable government founded on free and representative insti- 
tutions. 

For a century and a half the American people have lived 
under that Constitution and the Bill of Rights that was 
early appended. Upon that foundation the social, political 
and economic life of the nation was organized and has since 
developed. Under its aegis the American people have 
marched forward, courageously and confidently, as Taft once 
put it, “in the face of all kinds of obstacles, including the 
greatest civil war in history, and the difficulties of a material 
expansion and growth of population beyond the dreams of 
the most imaginative statesman.” 

If ever the work of patriots and statesman justified itself 
by the skill of its initial elaboration and the multiple tests 
to which the vicissitudes of fifteen decades subjected it, the 
Constitution is that transcendent achievement. If ever there 
was a time when that priceless heritage should be protected 
from the subversive trends of the times and guarded from 
initial impairment and ultimate destruction, that time is 
now. 

It is a period to be on the alert—not only to guard against 
the remote possibility of sudden and revolutionary change, 
but to scrutinize those tendencies in social and political 
thought, those slight departures from beaten paths, and those 
incidental diversions from familiar ways, which seem at the 
time insignificant to the unwary but are the first indications 
of a movement which, if ignored, may in the end culminate 
in an avalanche that will sweep away the very foundations of 
the Constitution itself. 

There are symptoms discernable that those tendencies and 
movements have taken root in American public opinion. 
Radical propaganda and irresponsible speculations are begin- 
ning to pass current for constructive liberal thinking. With 
the strong momentum in foreign lands toward collectivism 
and autocratic rule, with the recent drift at home toward 
some approximation to dictatorship, there is danger that 
the fundamental American principle of a government of 
laws and not of men will be reversed. With its reversal, in- 
volving, as it will, a profound transformation in our political 
philosophy, there will come in time the virtual disappearance 
of all those precious guarantees of personal rights and lib- 
erties embedded in the very warp and woof of our constitu- 
tional fabric. Let us pause to consider some of these in- 
sidious tendencies that threaten to breach our constitutional 
ramparts. 

A notion, sponsored by the historian Beard, to the effect 
that the Constitution was primarily designed to serve the 





purposes of the financial interests, has been gaining some fol- 
lowing. Perhaps, to keep abreast of the present political 
fashion of speech, I should designate the founding fathers, 
according to this view, as economic royalists. This opinion 
has been avidly seized upon by those who find in American 
principles some impediment to their radical and alien political 
and social philosophies. For myself, | am quite content to 
follow Holmes, who brushed aside these constitutional as- 
persions with the blunt statement that “I don’t readily give 
up the belief that Washington and the rest had, for their 
dominant motive, a patriotic desire to see a powerful nation 
take the place of squabbling states.” 

No feature of the Constitution was given more thought 
and is of more basic importance than the apportionment and 
delimitation of the powers of the national government. The 
need was not only for the creation of efficient organs of ad- 
ministration but the erection of adequate safeguards against 
the usurpation and abuse of authority and resultant misrule 
and tyranny. With a deep insight into human nature, with a 
powerful understanding of the revolutionary unrest of the 
times—shortly to culminate in the epic conflagration in 
France—and with a prophetic vision into the murky and dis- 
tant future, the framers divided the functions of government 
between three great departments of co-ordinate power and 
equal dignity. 

The successful working of the system depends upon a real 
measure of constitutional teamwork between the depart- 
ments, and on the part of each an honest observance of its 
own limitations and a certain deference to the powers of the 
others. While there have been times in the past when for 
brief intervals one department has exercised a dominant in- 
fluence in administration, on the whole the co-ordinate status 
of each department has been respected, and with happy re- 
sults for the country. 

During the last few years, however, the prescribed equi- 
librium has been seriously disturbed by a growing disposition 
on the part of the executive to usurp the functions of the 
legislative and control the judiciary. The first steps in this 
direction were justified as temporary emergency measures 
and their real significance obscured by the conditions of the 
hour. A point has been reached, however, where the intelli- 
gent opinion of the country—regardless of party affiliation— 
is growing alarm for the future of the form of constitutional 
government designed by the fathers, observed through the 
years and cherished by the people as a priceless heritage. The 
spectacle of the establishment of powerful dictatorships 
abroad and the resultant disappearance of individual rights 
and liberties have not served to allay the general anxiety. 

In a country of the size of the United States—both in area 
and population—participation by the people in national ad- 
ministration must be through their chosen representatives. 
Free elections to Congress are, therefore, a vital guarantee of 
democratic rule and of that type of an independent legisla- 
ture that the Constitution contemplates. Any attempt, there- 
fore by the executive to influence the election of Members 
of Congress, through the resources of that tremendous power 
of propaganda that the national administration can organize 
and control—and particularly when supported by the per- 
sonal participation of the President and the political use of 
vast funds voted for the relief of distress—is a serious en- 
croachment by one department upon the independence of an- 
other and a flagrant betrayal of the spirit of our constitu- 
tional government. George Washington, as early as 1792, 
set the precedent when he wrote to a candidate in a local 
election who had used his name, “that to the best of .my 
recollection I never had exchanged a word * * * on the 
subject of your election, much less to have given such a de- 
cided opinion.” He then added significantly, “that such a 
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measure would have been incompatible with the rule I have 
prescribed to myself, and which I had invariably observed, 
of not interfering directly or indirectly with the suffrages of 
the people in the choice of their representatives.” 

No device of the founders constitutes a more original or 
vital feature of our constitutional system than that of an 
independent judiciary. Without it there would be no means 
of keeping legislative proceedings and executive action within 
permissible bounds, reconciling conflicts between nation and 
state and maintaining in full force the great guarantees of 
individual rights and liberties in the Bill of Rights and 
the amendments. 

“The independence of the judiciary,” William Harper 
of South Carolina asserted in the Senate over a century ago, 
“is the very basis of our institutions.” In an earlier utter- 
ance in the House, James A. Bayard of Delaware had de- 
clared that on the maintenance of this independence rested 
“the morals of your people, the peace of the country (and) 
the stability of government.” These views have not become 
heresies with sincere and loyal Americans, in the years that 
have followed their expression. 

The recent exhibitions of hostility toward the judiciary 
by the administration, and the public attacks on the Supreme 
Court and the efforts to discredit its members, by men com- 
mitted to uphold the Constitution by their official oaths, 
betray a spirit tragically alien to American political ideals. 
The culmination in the attempt by the President to pack 
the Supreme Court is a sorry chapter in American history. 
Happily, however, the people sensed the irresponsibility of 
these actions and their grave implications, and in their vig- 
orous and successful protest proclaimed anew their confi- 
dence in the great American tradition. 

While the Constitution is silent as to the question of 
presidential re-elections, tradition and national sentiment 
have added what in effect is a prohibition against more than 
two terms. At the end of his second term, Washington 
retired. Jefferson followed his example, declaring, “That I 
should lay down my charge at a proper period is as much 
a duty as to have borne ‘it faithfully,” adding, “If some termi- 
nation to the services of the Chief Magistrate be not fixed 
by the Constitution, or supplied by practice, his office, nomi- 
nally for years, will in fact become for life; and history 
shows how easily that degenerates into an inheritance.” 





The precedent has never been broken and has on recent 
occasions been decisively approved by congressional action. 
In December, 1875, the tradition was reafirmed by the 
House by a vote of 234 to 18 under suspension of the rules. 
In the Senate in 1928 the so-called LaFollette Anti-Third 
Term resolution was carried by a vote of 56 to 26, though 
President Coolidge was serving his first elective term. 

The arguments in support of these resolutions have lost 
none of their force since their delivery. It is the hour for 
the President to remember that utterance of Calvin Coolidge 
as he laid down the responsibilities of office—‘We draw 
our Presidents from the people. It is a wholesome thing for 
them to return to the people. I came from them. I wish 
to be one of them.” It is in order for him to reaffirm his 
adherence to the great tradition by making, at this time, a 
public announcement. The following words of McKinley 
will serve admirably: “I will say now, once for all, ex- 
pressing a long settled conviction, that I not only am not 
and will not be a candidate for a third term, but would 
not accept a nomination for it, if it were tendered me.” 

The restless state of American public opinion, the dis- 
quieting vagaries of the administration, the chaos and revo- 
lution abroad and the lessons of history, admonish us to be 
ever watchful in the protection of our political inheritance 
and the preservation of our rights and liberties. As John 
Adams proclaimed in the Massachusetts Bill of Rights of 
1780, a frequent recurrence to constitutional principles 
“is absolutely necessary to preserve the advantages of liberty 
and to maintain a free government,” adding the words 
which today have more than a casual significance, ‘The 
people have a right to require of their lawgivers and magis- 
trates an exact and constant observance of them.” Shortly 
after the great Convention had finished its work, James 
Madison uttered words which might have been written 
today. Speaking of constitutional liberty, he declared, ‘The 
people who are the authors of this blessing must also be its 
guardians. Their eyes must be ever ready to mark, their 
voices to pronounce, and their arms to repel or repair agres- 
sions on the authority of their constitutions.” 

Tonight we reiterate our faith in America. We proclaim 
anew our confidence in American democracy and pledge 
our allegiance to the Constitution upon which it rests and 
upon which our rights and liberties depend. 


Education as a Theory of Living 


LET’S KEEP OUR HEADS 
By LEVERING TYSON, President, Muhlenberg College 
September 19, 1938 


HAVE found the life of the college president a very 
I enjoyable one so far, and have experienced few em- 

barrassing situations. Today, however, I confess 
readily to a feeling of bafflement as I face the problem of 
addressing you at the opening of a new academic year at 
Muhlenberg College. Ordinarily I suppose it is possible 
to talk of glib generalities, and with confident optimism of 
what lies ahead. In respect to the affairs of this College 
I feei certainly that we can be optimistic, for we have a 
great deal to be confident about. But this College is a 
part of a larger whole, and as we survey the world about 
us, we get the feeling that everybody suddenly has gone 
mad. The State in which we are located is rocked with 
internal strife. Nationwide conditions and political bicker- 
ings are such that one wonders when he reads the daily 





prints whether actually he still is living in the United States 
or America. And on every continent there are wars and 
rumors of wars so that our faith in the intelligence of 
man is shaken, and we are simply bewildered over the 
onrush of events, the import of which we know little or 
nothing about. 

In the midst of all this it seems to me that the only 
sensible message I can bring to you today, is that above 
everything else, let’s keep our heads and use our heads. 
Here we are, a little community of approximately six hun- 
dred souls, set down in one of the garden spots of the 
country, healthy in mind, body and spirit, enthusiastic over 
the prospects of what normally would lie ahead,—and yet 
in the background is always lurking the shadowy fear that 
history in the making—something we cannot prevent even 
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though we would—might suddenly disrupt our, I almost 
said complacency, but it isn’t quite that. It is more a spirit 
of happy confidence that after all, things will work out well 
in the world. So I repeat that in the midst of this con- 
fusion, let’s keep our heads and use our heads, and try, in 
the community of Muhlenberg College this year, to be 
sane about whatsoever develops. 

Now I am not suggesting that we refuse blindly to recog- 
nize the import of what is happening in the state, the nation 
or the world outside. On the contrary, it is our function 
as a liberal arts college to pay particular attention to the 
import of what is going on in the world. But I am sug- 
gesting that we take particular pains to keep our heads 
and to use our heads for two reasons: 

First of all, events are moving so rapidly that we recog- 
nize the importance of making quick decisions,—and making 
them correctly. Decisions are made either rightly or wrongly 
by an intelligent person depending upon the amount of 
accurate information he has at his command. Therefore the 
necessity for soaking up basic knowledge concerning the 
larger problems of the day, it seems to me, is particularly 
evident. In this situation I don’t believe any one depart- 
ment of a liberal arts college is of more importance than 
any other; for all teaching should be conducted so as to 
lead a student to think straight for himself. But because 
of the character of events that are engaging our attention 
just now, I believe the heaviest responsibility rests on those 
who teach you your history and your economics on the one 
hand, and your religion and your philosophy on the other. 
I regard it as not altogether a fortuitous circumstance that 
steps were taken last year to strengthen the College’s offer- 
ing in these departments. Now, if ever, the undergraduate 
at Muhlenberg College should be taught the record and 
the meaning of world events of the past, the structure of 
governments, and the systems of industry and finance which 
underlie their operation: and on the other hand the com- 
plicated programs of thought through the ages, whereby 
man has endeavored to understand the world in which he 
lives so as to increase his happiness and his spiritual well- 
being. There are many who feel strongly today, and with 
reason, that economics and politics have failed to suggest 
workable solutions to the problems that beset the world, 
and that a final solution of these problems will be arrived 
at only when we regain confidence in religion as the com- 
pelling motive in human existence. Whether they are 
right or wrong I am not attempting to expound from this 
platform, for I say frankly that I do not know; but I do 
say just as frankly that I believe, in the distressing times 
that now afflict the world, we have not relied sufficiently 
upon the wisdom of Almighty God in directing the course 
of His Universe. I don’t mean to be sanctimonious in making 
this statement. I mean it as an actual practical fact. You 
and I know that in the course of human events at present, 
tension would be relieved and clouds would clear away if 
we would apply the tenets of our religion and obey the 
relatively simple basic rules which that religion lays down 
for the conduct of our every-day lives as individuals, as 
states, or as nations in a world family of nations. 

I am not the one nor perhaps is this the time and place 
to advocate a return to religion to this company. But I 
am suggesting to you with all the urgency I can command 
that in this academic year particularly, you apply your in- 
telligence to an interpretation of history and philosophy and 
religion, so that you can think straight and quickly when 
you consider, as you will be forced to, the real significance 
of what is going on in the world about you. 

The second reason why I am urging you to keep your 
heads and to use them is. because I believe that historically, 





and in every other way, the job of a liberal arts college is 
to teach its students to keep their heads and to use their 
heads. To make my point, I believe that this ceremony at 
the opening of another academic year of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege is an excellent occasion to emphaisze to you the real 
significance of the kind of education which we in the liberal 
arts field believe in and support. 

I once heard Mr. Newton D. Baker state that in ancient 
times a liberal education was supposed to result from a 
group of three studies known as a trivium, or three ways, 
that is education along three directions was supposed to 
meet at a common point, or cross-roads, and the man who 
reached that point from three directions was supposed to be 
liberally educated. Later music was added as a fourth way 
to education, and the trivium became a quadirvium, or a 
four-lane highway to culture. Of course this was in ancient 
times, when men assumed the truth of the things they thought 
obvious, and reasoned from them in accordance with a 
set of formal rules known as Logic, to which some of you 
will be introduced this year. Conclusions reached by this 
process were accepted without question. 

Modern knowledge was born when a new method of 
reasoning was employed. Under it nothing was assumed as 
obvious. Observation was applied as widely as possible, 
and what was found by observation to be true was made 
the basis of conclusions. These conclusions lasted only until 
some new fact was observed at variance with those previously 
known. 

Your professor of Logic will label these two methods of 
reasoning as the Deductive and the Inductive. I am not 
going to deliver a lecture on Logic this morning, but you 
will note that the latter method relies upon observation of 
all ascertainable facts. Its introduction started the minds of 
men on a collective search to observe and record all the facts 
that could be brought within the reach of human faculties. 
By this method the basis of conclusions drawn from knowl- 
edge was ever widened: and again your Professor of Logic 
will tell you that this was the birth of what has come to 
be known as the scientific method, and that under it our 
physical sciences have grown by leaps and bounds. No 
longer are there modest three-lane or four-lane highways 
to culture. The curriculum of the up-to-date liberal college 
has dozens of languages, arts and sciences, all of them pur- 
sued by this scientific method. They seek to join the streams 
of general knowledge which pour from other directions into 
the constitution of a liberal education. They attempt to 
inject into each recipient, a spirit of inquiry which will 
inspire him to seek new facts about the world about him. 
New facts about the laws of nature, new facts about the 
mind, and new facts about the spirit. 

You will recognize at once that no one can hope to secure. 
a complete liberal education, for there isn’t time enough 
to acquire it, and no one mind could assimilate all the 
knowledge available even if there were time. However, 
and this is where Muhlenberg enters the picture, those who 
have concerned themselves with academic education, by 
gradual processes of trial and error, are arriving at certain 
conclusions and agreements. I don’t know of anyone pre- 
pared to state now with any degree of authority what the 
minimum content of a liberal education should be. But 
there is general agreement that a liberal education is an 
invaluable asset in creating happiness and satisfaction for 
the individual. In building sound character. In establish- 
ing confidence in that individual’s judgment. And in de- 
veloping that individual into a useful citizen. In other 
words this particular type of education is designed specially 
to enable people to keep their heads and to use their heads 
in a crisis. 
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When our scientific age reached its height the discoveries 
of scientific research amazed us, just as miracles amazed 
our ancestors. At that time a tendency toward specialization 
arose. I am one of those who believe this had a constricting 
effect upon the values to be derived from a liberal educa- 
tion. Special courses and schools were organized for the 
exclusive study of particular sciences and branches of sci- 
ence. For a while it was considered a waste of time to pur- 
sue only cultura! studies. It was then that mere training 
in the application of knowledge was introduced as a part 
of the fundamental process of education. Training courses of 
this type invaded the curricula of colleges and soon it was 
difficult to tell whether the aims of a college education was 
in fact education, or in reality training in its application. 

Whether the parlous times have had anything to do with 
it or not, I cannot state, but at any rate the tendency now 
is away from this confusion. The value of education in 
fundamentals as a preparation for, and a prelude to, mere 
training is now commonly recognized. This by no means 
undervalues that aspect of education which treats it as a 
preparation for earning one’s living. On the contrary the 
necessity for the acquisition of creature comforts is fully 
recognized. But a liberal education places true emphasis 
upon the value of education as providing a theory of living,— 
a reconciliation of the various purposes for which one does 
live. It assigns proper values to the things of the mind and 
of the spirit as the source of the real satisfactions of life, 
after mere material necessities have been provided for ade- 





quately. It teaches those who are exposed to its processes 
to make fine distinctions between the mere material and that 
which has lasting value. It teaches them not to be shunted 
aside into temporarily attractive blind alleys of thought 
or of action. From it they learn the gulf between the transi- 
tory and the eternal. By following it they should learn to 
keep their heads, and to use them. 

So as this new academic year starts I implore all of you, 
Faculty and students alike, those who are returning to us and 
those who are coming to us for the first time—keep before 
you in the days ahead that for which Muhlenberg and her 
sister institutions stand. With our eyes forward, our spirits 
undimmed, and our minds unclouded by unintelligent preju- 
dice, we have nothing to fear. We can indulge then in the 
confident optimism usually on display on occasions such as 
this: 

George Eliot, in a few brief sentences, expressed very 
aptly what it has taken me so long to say this morning:— 

“We can’t choose happiness either for ourselves or for 
another; we can’t tell where that will lie. We can only 
choose whether we will indulge ourselves in the present 
moment, or whether we will renounce that, for the sake 
of obeying the Divine Voice within us,—for the sake of 
being true to all the motives that sanctify our lives. I know 
this belief is hard; it has slipped away from me again and 
again; but I have felt that if I let it go forever, I should 
have no light through the darkness of this life.” 


The Small Businessman Rebels 


MORE BRAINS IN HUMBLE LADS 


By C. WAYLAND BROOKS 
Before National Small Business Men’s Association in convention at Pittsburgh, Wednesday, September 14, 1938 


been literally drenched with an attack upon American 

business, charging American industry and business 
with the blame for all of the ills that beset our nation. The 
people of this country have been flooded with a new phil- 
osophy, which advocates more and more control of business 
by the government, advocating that all future progress, social 
security and happiness depend upon the government’s domina- 
tion of the lives of American businessmen. 

America salutes the Small Business Men’s Association as 
it meets in this convention. What is your conception of the 
government? 

An incident of twenty years ago brought to me the first 
realization of Government. I was a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Coming from a humble family, I was 
availing myself of the opportunity provided for an educa- 
tion by my State. I was working my way through school, 
waiting tables for my board and attending a doctor’s horse 
and automobile for my room. Suddenly in the early morning 
hours the newsboys went through the streets of that mid- 
western town, shouting, “War is declared!” I left the uni- 
versity at once and joined my older brother to enter the 
service. HE decided that WE were going to join the Marine 
Corps, and we did. 

I will never forget the speedy trip to Paris Island, South 
Carolina, where Marines were being trained. When we 
arrived there, instead of accepting us as soldiers, we were con- 
sidered as individuals who might be bringing some contagious 
disease. With other young men from throughout the United 
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States we were put in quarantine for two weeks’ time. Mov- 
ing around, getting acquainted in our civilian clothes, I shall 
never forget the experience of my first night. I BEGAN 
TO LEARN ABOUT GOVERNMENT. It was evening 
time and a bugle was blowing, and blowing badly. Stand- 
ing there with my hat slouched over my right eye, I made 
some smart crack like “Why doesn’t he take the mush out 
of his horn?” Suddenly someone hit me behind the right 
ear, and I picked myself up about six feet from where I had 
been standing. As I rose I looked four square into the gaze of 
a proverbial six-foot sergeant of Marines. There he stood, 
tatooed from arm to arm, tanned by the suns of seven seas 
and whipped by the winds of more than twenty years of 
service. He shouted, “STAND UP, YOU BUM, AND 
TAKE OFF YOUR HAT.” I had difficulty in standing. 
I had no difficulty in removing my hat—he had done that 
for me. I noticed other men were standing quietly with 
bared heads, and finally when the bugle ceased to sound I 
ventured a glance and saw at the far end of the grounds 
uniformed Marines moving away with the flag of my 
country that they had just lowered from the flagstaff. And 
I heard the sergeant’s voice again saying, ““The next time ya 
hear the sound to the colors of the United States, damn 
you, stand at attention and take off your hat,” and he moved 
away. I had difficulty in moving. I went directly to my 
tent. Soon a bugle sounded again, it was “taps” but I 
couldn’t sleep that night. I had been humiliated as I had 
never been before. I rolled and I tossed. One reason my 
head still ached, another my heart ached. I was rebellious at 
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such treatment. But I realized 1 was in the hands of my 
government voluntarily, but, nevertheless, IN THE HANDS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The only government I had ever really known betore this 
night was the government of a fine American home. My 
father was a humble minister, my mother was a pretty 
daughter from a farm in Illinois. They were my govern- 
ment, and after she died when I was eleven, my father 
became my government. He was my legislature and made the 
rules; he was my treasury and furnished the funds; he was 
my police force and what a force, he weighed 256 pounds; 
he was my executive and administered the law of our home; 
he was my judge, and as I think of him today, I revere his 
memory with genuine appreciation for his kindliness as my 
pardon and parole board. HE WAS MY GOVERN- 
MENT, but now he was hundreds of miles away. He was 
relegated back to the ranks of just, one of one hundred 
twenty million people living under the protection of the 
government in whose service I had placed myself. 

My new government was Uncle Sam, and I will always 
think that that sergeant honestly believed that he was Uncle 
Sam in person. Now the new government made the rules. 
They told me what I could do, what I could wear, when I 
should stand up and sit down, when I must walk and when 
I must run, and at ten o’clock at night they blew a horn and 
thousands of able-bodied men were put to bed. Such was the 
POWER of the government. They told us when to get up; 
they put us on a train, then they moved the train; they put 
us on a ship and they moved the ship; to what destination 
and when, common soldiers were not privileged to ask. But 
when we left New York harbor late at night, many a lad 
moved, as I did, quickly to the rail to watch the Statue of 
Liberty fade into the distance, and this thought struck us, 
“There stands the Statue of Liberty, the welcoming sign to 
millions of men and women coming to the New World from 
’ the dread of the Old.” We were born here, but now we 
move back into the Old World. They said it was to make 
the world safe for democracy. What a sham that turned 
out to be. 

I remember meeting the various soldiers in the streets of 
the Old World. The Italians, the Singhalese of the colonies 
of France, the French blue-coated poilu, the Canadian, the 
Australian, the British, the Belgian and the Scotchman who 
wore the kilty. We saluted each other and we were friends. 
“Why?” we asked ourselves. We owed no allegiance to the 
same flag, we spoke not the same tongue, we came from dif- 
ferent governments. Why were we here? The question arose 
time and again, “Do you know anything about your gov- 
ernment? Why are you here? Why are we friends?” And 
only one answer, “Because our governments say we are 
friends.” Thousands of young men said, as I said, if we were 
ever privileged to live through and return to our home, our 
state and our country, we would try to know something 
about and help preserve our government. I did live, I did 
come back, and I did study our government. 

It was a great romance to learn how our government came 
into existence. The tremendous obstacles overcome and the 
human suffering endured as it began. It is one of the bright- 
est pages of all the history of man that a government could 
be devised of DIVIDED, DISTRIBUTED AND LIM- 
ITED POWER, under which some day all men, all creeds, 
all colors and all nationalities could live and let live as free 
and independent men. This did not happen all at once. It 
took a war originally to pave the way, and that war won, 
a system of government was devised under which some day 
all men would be free. But some were not yet given free- 
dom. Men who participated in the forming of this govern- 
ment owned slaves, but they devised a kind of government 








under which slavery could not long continue. It took another 
war about seventy-five years later to preserve that govern- 
ment and abolish slavery. 

I am proud that | come from Illinois, the state that gave 
Lincoln to this nation to lead the way in that trying time. 
Lincoln was the only man in public life in America who 
could take the lead in that fight with only love in his heart 
for the people of both sides. No wonder he was successful. 
He was born as humbly as the Son of God in a hovel. He 
was raised in poverty, he lived a life of disappointment, he 
was raised to supreme command in a supreme moment, saved 
the nation, freed the slaves and was crucified for his service 
to humanity. His life and his death established his concept 
of the American government, namely “THAT IT IS AN 
ALTAR UPON WHICH TO MAKE A SACRIFICE 
FOR CONTINUED FREEDOM, AND NOT A CRIB 
FROM WHICH POLITICIANS MAY FEED TO 
GAIN GREATER CONTROL OVER THE LIVES 
OF ALL THE PEOPLE.” 

After that war the nation moved on to reach its destiny 
as the leading nation of the world, where every man and 
woman of every color and creed who had acquired citizen- 
ship rights was equal before the law. More than a hundred 
and thirty years of the greatest advance in all history. May I 
remind you that during that hundred and thirty years almost 
every nation of the earth which cracked up, in their attempt 
to rebuild, in some way patterned after us. 

THEN WE WENT BACK FOR THE FIRST TIME 
INTO THE OLD WORLD. We abandoned the true 
American tradition and adopted the Old World system, 
and participated in her hate. We sent our millions in money 
and men. We sent our prayers, our hopes, and we began to 
destroy. THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA VOTED NOT 
TO DOIT. The people were told “IT CAN’T HAPPEN 
HERE”, and they were told they would not need to go to 
war, but through the instrumentalities of the propaganda, the 
nation was suddenly put in the war. Then the sad proces- 
sion began as the nations of the Old World began to fall. 
Since that day not one nation of the earth has patterned 
after us. The tragedy now is—we pattern after them. We 
are using the same methods that they have used. We follow 
in their path. 

WHAT MADE AMERICA GREAT? It was the uni- 
versal desire for personal liberty, for private enterprise, for 
individual initiative, for the expression of the inner urge 
of the adventurous soul of the American citizen and those 
who wished to participate in such a civilization. 

Gentlemen, I am one who was taught and always be- 
lieved that American business was the real power house 
that supplied the energy, adventure, money and foresight that 
made possible the social structure of today. I always believed 
that its brains, capital, vision and willingness to assume great 
risks provided employment for a great citizenry, furnished 
taxes to feed the unemployed and maintain the government. 
I always believed that American businessmen created that 
supply of things which meet the necessities of life and pro- 
vide the luxury for a nation that enjoys the highest standard 
of living ever known on any continent in the history of man. 

Apparently what I was taught to believe has been changed, 
and the American people stand confused in a forest of ques- 
tion marks. The air has been filled with denunciation and 
accusation. Men clothed with the dignity of government 
title have charged that American business is largely respon- 
sible for our present unemployment, that it is a menace to 
future social justice, that it is avoiding its responsibility and 
is unfair to labor. That business is an enemy of progress and 
must be regulated, restricted, controlled, more rigidly taxed 
and subdued. That American business does not meet the 
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demands of modern America, and the people must be advised 
and warned that government alone is responsible for all that 
is good, and business is the arch enemy of the people. 

These creators of class hatred have poured their propa- 
ganda out in apparent hope of building distrust and hatred, 
in the minds of the American people, for business, which 
will aid in the enactment of laws to put arbitrary power in 
the hands of a few men in the capital city over all business, 
under the guise of protecting the people. 

Although you are not specifically named, gentlemen, you 
are the subject of this attack and will ultimately feel its 
consequence. The die is cast, the charges are made, the 
modern channels of communication, supported by the adver- 
tising of business, are ever open free to the voice of gov- 
ernment to condemn the very business that makes that 
channel possible. The taxes paid by business, its employees 
and stockholders, are used to feed the unemployed, while 
the agencies of government tell them that business is their 
enemy. 

Today, with thirty million radios in American homes, 
when the chief entertainment of America is admitted to be 
listening to the radio, the officials and agents of government 
are tireless in finding banquets and other occasions for a 
speech. When the officials of government or their agents 
speak it is considered “in the public interest,” and the radio, 
licensed by government throughout the land, is available to 
them free. Every night the American people are literally 
drenched with the new philosophy which advocates more and 
more government control of business and opposes the Amer- 
ican business practices, although these same practices as a 
whole have given the American people the highest standard 
of living on earth. 

I for one believe that future liberty, necessary reforms, 
greater abundance and social justice will be realized and 
maintained ONLY through the continuance of American 
business enterprise without having the government sit in as 
the senior partner in every business in our land. 

Will you stand by and be content to have the agents of 
government take taxes from your tills to feed the public pay- 
roll and at the same time, by hate creating statements, cause 
your own employees and patrons to despise you; and thus, 
allow both payrolls that you support to vote together to give 
additional power to men who have never been personally suc- 
cessful in private business enterprise, to rule and control 
you? 

In condemning business, much has been said about the 
POOR. Surely, no sane man can fail to sympathize genu- 
inely and sincerely with any man who is poor, but the ability 
to see and present things as they are is the salt of under- 
standing and accomplishment. BUT FOR the American 
system, there would be more poor, and IN AMERICA the 
same people are not always poor. The son of the humblest 
mother in our land may some day, under our system, be the 
head of one of our greatest business institutions or the gov- 
ernment itself. 

Much is being said about MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 
If you want to see a monument to American business, look 
around. The people of no other nation enjoy the benefits of 
so many electric lights, furnace heated homes, bath tubs, tele- 
phones, radios, automobiles, electric machines and appliances 
and modern methods of transportation, as do the American 
people THAT IS ABUNDANT LIFE. AND THE 
GOVERNMENT DID NOT CREATE IT! The gov- 
ernment merely protected individual initiative, and American 
business can claim credit for these and many other modern 
improved facilities which prolong life and make our coun- 
try a safer and finer place in which to live. They are the 
direct product of American industry. 

In making accusations against you, the planners of your 
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future frankly state that they will make a new America. 
New? Patterned after what? They do not say, but definitely 
they oppose the present business practices. Yet, under five 
years of their planning, there are still twelve million men 
unemployed, and the country’s debt has been doubled and is 
now the greatest in our history. I still believe there are 
more brains in the humble lads who own hotdog stands on the 
other side of the tracks in America, who will contribute more 
to the future success, abundance and happiness in this nation, 
than can be found now in all the crack brain collectivists 
who so viciously attack American business. 

Is the business you represent the enemy of the American 
people? Are you employing unfair practices? Don’t you 
pay taxes to support the very men who condemn you? Aren’t 
you paying fair wages? Don’t you pay substantial taxes to 
provide social security and old age pensions? Don’t you pro- 
vide employment for thousands of Americans, who in turn 
provide happy homes? Sometimes I wonder what has hap- 
pened to the courage of the American businessman. If 
American business does create wealth, provide employment, 
supply taxes and produce the things which help make Amer- 
ica the finest land on earth, WHY DON’T YOU ADVER- 
TISE IT? You have the facilities, the facts and the fore- 
sight. TELL THE AMERICAN PEOPLE THE 
TRUTH. 

It isn’t enough that you pay taxes, fair wages, provide 
employment for thousands of happy families, do the right 
thing and make a superb product or give superb service. You 
must take the American people into your confidence and tell 
them the facts. Tell them what your business means to 
your employees, your patrons, the government, the unem- 
ployed and TO AMERICA. 

Gentlemen, you are under a direct attack. This is your 
fight. You men have the facts, facilities, the will and skill. 
Why wither before the hot blast of contempt coming from 
men who cannot compete with you in any other field? We 
need real leaders now. We need a closer relationship between 
business, labor and government. You have fallen heir to the 
tradition of men of courage and character. They were 
fighters. They overcome obstacles. They never surrendered, 
and the American people are forever indebted. 

Remember this! Whenever men in charge of govern- 
ment wish to have a greater control over the liberty, lives 
and business of a people, their first move is to literally drench 
and flood the people with prejudice against existing condi- 





tions, practices and institutions, and to advocate more and 
more government control. When they have the people thor- 
oughly drenched and dissatisfied, their next move is always 
to discredit the courts. Courts are the keepers of precedent, 
the guardians of liberty, and they maintain an ever even flow 
of progress. To completely change any system, the courts 
must be discredited. That attempt was made in this coun- 
try. The American people rose up and blocked it, but the 
drenching against American business still goes on. 

America salutes the Small Businessmen as they meet 
here to present a united front and wage an offensive battle 
for the continuance of the American system which gave you 
the opportunities that you now enjoy. 

Do you realize that although this attack, which has been 
waged with such force against business, has been directed. 
at big business, they speak of the economic royalist, the sel- 
fish few, the sixty families and two hundred corporations, 
but they are not specific in their charge. That condemna- 
tion has spread the seed of hate until in every community 
in America the uninformed think you small businessmen are 
economic royalists, that you belong to the sixty families or 
to the two hundred corporations. This attack is tearing at 
the very heart of America, for American business is America. 
The American republic and American business are brothers. 
They are the sons of Columbia. They have grown great 
sustaining each other. They are necessary to each other, 
for no man can freely participate in any business, large or 
small, without a strong government to maintain order and 


‘protect human and property rights. And no republic can 


maintain a free government without a strong private enter- 
prise supplying the necessities and luxuries for its people and 
the taxes to maintain the government. 

Gentlemen, America MUST AWAKE AND REAL- 
IZE that every man in business, whether he is on a farm or 
in villages, towns or cities, will be definitely affected by this 
attack. This is your battle. You can no longer deny per- 
sonal responsibility. It may take more of your time, your 
health and your money to protect the system which gave 
you and all Americans their opportunity, but you must con- 
tinue to assemble for service. I know I voice the thoughts 
of millions of loyal Americans when I say, “Congratula- 
tions, Small Businessmen, upon the service you have rendered 
thus far.”” America looks to you for continued service, and 
as you report for that service, I wish you Godspeed and 
good luck. 
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‘ J 1TH these exercises Princeton opens the 192nd year 
of a life devoted to the advancement of learning 
and the education of young men. Throughout her 

history she has remained steadfast to the values of a liberal 
arts training. Familiar though it be, it is nevertheless well 
to recall from time to time the philosophy behind these 
values. After all, the span of a college generation is but four 
years, and unless we periodically return to a consideration 
of the fundamentals of what we are trying to do, we are in 
danger of losing direction and momentum. 

It would be natural to ask at this time, with the world 
nearer the brink of chaos than ever in modern history, why 
I should seize this occasion to talk what may seem but fine 
platitudes about a liberal education. Tomorrow, it may be 





said, our nation may be catapulted into a situation in which 
the human considerations which I shall discuss are neither 
pertinent nor useful. 

My reply is brief. In today’s atmosphere of international 
strain, no Princeton student can do better than to do well 
what he came here to do. “Defer not till tomorrow to be 
wise.” To surrender to a crisis-psychology will hinder, not 
help, yourself or the world. 

It is daily more apparent that vital issues of war and 
peace, which we as a nation have hoped to avoid, are soon 
to be faced. In all human probability the question of Amer- 
ica’s part in a world at war can no longer be shelved. What 
the ultimate answer will or should be, no one at this moment 
is wise enough to determine aright. If war comes to Europe 
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we can predict with confidence that powerful forces will 
militate against a thoughtful determination of the course 
our nation should pursue. You young people in college will 
be exposed to mighty emotional pressures designed to win 
your allegiance to one cause or another. Some appeals for 
your support will be straightforward and sincere, others 
carefully disguised to exploit you. All will breath a feverish 
emotion. Intelligence will be needed to distinguish. 

It is the part of wisdom for all of us at this point to con- 
tinue patiently the work we have laid out for ourselves, which 
is to utilize the year for increasing the sum of knowledge in 
our possession and with knowledge to gain understanding. 
For this reason a consideration of the liberal arts curriculum 
is as pertinent today—perhaps more pertinent than at a 
moment of world tranquility. 

I do not insist that it is the best course of study for every- 
one. I believe that many will profit from it, but I also be- 
lieve that for others a more valuable educational experience 
can be provided. But our social order requires a continuously 
fresh infusion of a strong leaven of the cultural which can be 
supplied only by persons equipped to appreciate the findings 
of science, history and the arts. Without men in posts of 
leadership who are responsive to the values of these sub- 
jects, society will crumble. True, there are many such who 
have never had the advantages of a college education, but the 
country cannot rely upon a casual supply of broadly educated 
people. It must act positively to develop them, and the 
agency at hand is the college. 

It seems to me that we educators will best fulfill our 
mission if certain specific obligations are kept in mind. The 
two which I have selected for discussion today are: first, 
our duty to ripen our students into integrated personalities ; 
the second, our obligation to develop in them skill in asso- 
ciative thinking. 

First, as to the integrated personality. Youth is in much 
the same condition as was primitive man, a helpless and be- 
wildered stranger before the forces of nature and the turmoil 
of his own inward impulses. The young man coming to 
college feels the impact of an unfamiliar world at a time when 
he is biologically most upset by growing pains which he 
doesn’t recognize or understand. One job of the college is 
to prepare youth to meet the world with a personality at 
harmony with itself; to render him firm in habits of moral 
conduct, not frustrated by inward warring tendencies nor 
out of adjustment with the ever-changing life of society 
around him. In this sense a liberal education is a liberating 
education in that it should free a young person from inward 
frustration and lead him to a release of his full potentialities. 
It should generate balanced behavior; for it is a biological 
fact (for which I have Professor Conklin’s authority) that 
life depends upon balance between the organism and its 
environment, and between the parts of the organism itself. 
If the individual is out of balance how can society maintain 
the cooperation necessary to survival? 

Since each person is an individual assortment of rational 
and non-rational urges (no one yet understands the myriad 
combinations which heredity supplies and which environment 
conditions) the college must emphasize the principle of in- 
dividualization in its treatment of its students, both in re- 
spect of choices from the curriculum and in regard to their 
association with the faculty. For the undergraduate this 
means not aimless wandering through a curricular maze, 
but a planned and coherent program adjusted to his in- 
dividual needs and capacities, which will call forth the bud- 
ding creative power of his own mind. Only by individual- 
izing the student can we bring him to participate in his 
own education and, as everyone knows, there is no substitute 
for participation. So far as the liberal arts course is con- 
cerned, mass education is a contradiction in terms. It is in- 













dividuals we have to educate, not masses; and much of our 
educational waste flows from our failure to observe this 
practical truth. Education of individuals is expensive on a 
unit cost basis, but it is an educational investment that pays 
high dividends. 

While there can be no compromise with the college’s first 
obligation to maintain high scholastic requirements, we who 
teach must remember that the impulse to think does not 
operate in a vacuum but in a setting of emotional impulses 
from which the thought process cannot be segregated but 
which must be in harmony with that process if it is to func- 
tion satisfactorily. 

The college therefore cannot escape responsibility for the 
emotional life of the student. As Dr. Carrel has said, “The 
pure intellectual is an incomplete human being.” Here is to 
be found the justification of the extra-curricular activities 
which the modern college supplies, sometimes in too abund- 
ant quantities. Self-managed undergraduate activities, in- 
cluding properly managed sports (unfortunately too often 
distorted), have distinctly therapeutic values for the socially 
ill-adjusted. For the normal student, they can expedite 
self-mastery and self-understanding. There is always danger, 
as Woodrow Wilson pointed out, that the side shows may 
swallow up the main circus, but if held within proper per- 
spective they help to mature emotions and facilitate adjust- 
ment to one’s fellows in an age in which nervous strain is 
becoming a too prominent characteristic. 

In the second place, the function of the liberal arts col- 
lege is to train in associative thinking as distinct from special- 
ized knowledge or special skills. Associative thinking means 
the power to apply experience gained in one field to the 
problems of another; to build new patterns from the minutiae 
of experience for which no mathematical formulae will ever 
be discovered. This is the highest achievement of the human 
intellect. It includes the power of thinking in abstract terms. 
True, abstractions are dangerous things when superficially 
grasped or heavily charged with emotions, but “the growth 
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of the power of abstraction is precisely the growth of the 
human mind.” 

It is still debatable to what extent specialized knowledge 
or specialized techniques of thinking are transferable from 
one field to another. Experience shows that competence in 
one specialty does not necessarily spell skill in another. It 
may happen that a highly proficient scientist, for example, 
will talk folly when, with all the valor of ignorance, he 
applies his learning to economics or sociology. Associative 
thinking (I realize that I am using the term loosely) is the 
process which builds the elements of special knowledge into 
social wisdom. We need to remind ourselves from time to 
time that the man who is merely a specialist is a lop-sided 
individual. 

I am in complete sympathy with our current requirement 
of a limited field of concentration for each upper-classman, 
selected by him on the basis of his greatest interest. Plants 
that spread rapidly on the surface do not strike deep roots. 
But, on the other hand, I believe that each student responsive 
to the values of the liberal arts curriculum should dip into 
each of the three great divisions of the curriculum: the hu- 
manities, the natural sciences, and the social studies. The fact 
that some of them may seem dull to him at the beginning 
is no crushing indictment of their potential value to him. 

Each of these three great fields of learning deals with the 
evaluation of distinct kinds of evidence. The way to build 
up an understanding of the methods and truths which each 
of them contributes to life is to study them. Only by know- 
ing something about each of them can one gain an apprecia- 
tion of what each can supply and thus avoid the pitfalls of 
undigested knowledge. 

From the humanities we derive an appreciation of beauty, 
of ethical behavior and the cultural heritage of the race. 
From the natural sciences and mathematics is gained pre- 
cision in thought, by stress on exact measurements and em- 
phasis upon impersonal objectivity. From the social sciences 
we learn of the institutions by which man’s social life is 
carried on, how their usefulness can be evaluated and their 
functioning improved. 

The desired result at the college level cannot be attained 
by either paternal or professorial indoctrination, which means 
emphasis on pre-digested, second-hand ideas, as if an alert 
modern youth could be insulated from the electrically charged 
world about him. More than ever before in my generation, 
young people are refusing to accept a hand-me-down faith. 
They insist upon thinking for themselves, and good teach- 
ing recognizes this by encouraging first-hand knowledge in 
which the student has a real sense of personal ownership. 
True, in all ages when young people have started to think 
for themselves they have been apt to cause pain to their 
elders, but it is a risk we have to take for it is the only hope 
for the establishment of reason in a world of passion and 
violence. 

Harassed parents at times may envy Governor Berkeley 
who could say of Virginia in 1670: “I thank God there are 
no free schools, nor printing, for learning has brought dis- 
obedience and heresy into the world, and printing has di- 
vulged them.” But the world long since ruled against the 
complacent governor; and free men are not afraid of heresy, 
nor do they reject the fruits of learning for fear “lest haply 


they be found even to fight against God.” We still believe 
that public discussion by those who differ is the best way to 
discover what is best to do. 

What I have said has a very specific application to the 
present social scene. A liberal arts education is directed at 
one of the most fatal limitations of the human mind; namely, 
the tendency to concentrate on one segment of the chart of 
life and ignore the others. The consequence of this in- 
firmity is distorted views and false, one-sided judgments. 

Society, as well as individuals, suffers from the same failure 
to integrate its knowledge. It seems continually to vibrate 
from one extreme to another, never in balance. Take for 
example Nineteenth Century individualism versus —Twen- 
tieth Century totalitarianism. Both have dictated the conduct 
of millions of people and fixed the policies of empires. Yet 
each is incomplete, defiled by half-truths and alien to man’s 
biological nature. 

Nineteenth Century individualism transformed human 
selfishness into social good by preaching that the highest 
happiness was to be attained by everyone seeking his own in- 
dividual happiness; the greatest human happiness was to be 
the sum total arrived at by all when each man looked after 
himself. This half-truth ignored the fact that man could be 
a man only as a member of society and that some of his 
deepest cravings could be satisfied only in cooperative effort 
with others. 

On the other hand, the totalitarian of today, whether 
fascist or communist, sees man as exclusively a social being 
completely determined by society. The fact of individual 
personality is ignored and the result is a theoretical human- 
being only half human. 

The correct balance between these two extreme viewpoints 
of individualism and totalitarianism will not be found by 
calling each other names; a favorite method of argument 
these days. The proper human balance will be struck in an 
atmosphere of free speech and by minds made tolerant by 
that human awareness which all colleges are duty bound to 
promote. 

But to be tolerant does not mean that one should be in- 
different. Too often mental laziness masquerades as tol- 
erance. Nor does freedom of speech relieve the individual of 
the duty to be his own censor as to what is true and false in 
what he hears, nor does it release him from his obligation to 
decide thoughtfully what he will accept. It is the function of 
a teacher to bring about in his students not only a sensitive- 
ness to ideas, but a toughening of the mind which will en- 
able them to select by rational standards those ideas which 
they will make their own. 

Colleges and universities were never more important than 
at this very moment. No matter what catastrophes the 
world may be facing, the values of the liberal arts, which 
men have treasured through the ages, must not be lost from 
the earth. It may be that America is about to become, by her 
geographical position and by the force of circumstances on 
other continents, the conservator of the cultural attainments 
of the human race, the foster mother who will bring about 
a wider dispersion of those attainments than we have ever 
known, in a world society for the time being rabidly intent 
upon other demands. If this is to be America’s destiny may 
Princeton not fail to play her part. 
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